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Editorial. 


T the Hackley School the services at the dedi- 
cation in the Goodhue Memorial Chapel and 
the two houses named after M. J. and Philip~ 
H. Savage were of the highest order. We have 
no memory of a meeting in which so many things 

conspired to suggest the highest ends of human thought 
and action. ‘The beauty of the day, the matchless charm 
of the grounds and the landscape, the audience assembled, 
the work of the school in evidence, the glorification of 
domestic affections, the blossoming of culture into noble 
sentiments, the application of wealth to the most refined 
and beautiful uses,—all these made the occasion uplift- 
ing and memorable. Bearing in mind the tragedy in 
Servia, and contrasting it with the peaceful beauty and 


ordered strength of the scene and the services, it was 


borne in upon us that through education religiously con- 
ducted we arrive at the only civilization which can 
endure, and that, in all the mighty forces and combina- 
tions of our modern life, nothing will in the end have such 
power as education of this kind to turn all human ener- 
gies and all human possessions into the channels of useful 


service. 
wt 


Ir is now two years since, at meetings of the Ameri- 
‘ean Unitarian Association and the National Conference, 
resolutions were unanimously passed in favor of an en- 
dowment of $40,000 to build for the Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, N.Y., a house to bear the name of Edward 
Everett Hale. About a third of the money has been 
subscribed. Meanwhile the house that is needed for 
the accommodation of the increasing number of boys 
Last Saturday two houses 
were dedicated, bearing respectively, the names of Minot 
J. Savage and Philip H. Savage. Where are the rich 
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men and women who will provide another dormitory, 
so that the school may be fairly equipped for the suc- 
cessful work it is doing? Mrs. Hackley began the work 
by offering her home estate, thinking that Unitarians 
would readily and gladly come forward with an endow- 
ment worthy of the beginning she had made. Because 
other means were wanting, she has gone far beyond her 
original intention in supporting the school and providing 
means for carrying it on. The Goodhue memorial build- 
ing, also dedicated last Saturday, represents the only 
large contribution thus far received. 


ae 


THE remark is frequently made that ministers of re- 
ligion do not seem very ready to explain and defend the 
ways of Providence as revealed in floods, earthquakes, 
tornadoes, volcanic eruptions, and pestilences. Minis- 
ters, like other men, are often over-impressed by the 
collective disasters, the massing of them in one place or 
in one moment of time. We are accustomed to the slow 
changes wrought by birth and death. We expect every 
generation to pass on within an average of from thirty- 
five to fifty years. We become accustomed to the succes- 
sive shocks, and pay little heed to the sufferings of those 
who die in their beds. But a hundred thousand people 
will suffer no more if they die in the same moment, in 
the same place, than they will if they are scattered 
over the world and die one by one. Moreover, there 
was at Martinique, for instance, vastly less suffering in 
that fatal five minutes that emptied the city of all liv- 
ing things than in the prolonged sufferings of an equal 
number of those who die by consumption every year 
without attracting special notice. Given the fact that 
death in itself is not a calamity, then no number of si- 
multaneous deaths will be any more calamitous. ‘This 
is not an explanation of such events, but it is a hint in 
that direction. 

Td 


EvrERyBopy has read the story of the brutal and vulgar 
tragedy in Servia. It is useless to denounce such crimes, 
because they are only the outbreaking consequences of 
deep-seated barbarism. We have in such events not 
merely a survival of that primitive kind of law-making 
and law-breaking of which we have survivals in the 
mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, but we have 
this survival of former conditions mingled with and de- 
graded by the vices of Paris. 
ization gained by many of the princes and kinglets of 
Eastern Europe have come by association with the most 
luxuriously wicked men and women who frequent Monte 
Carlo and the Parisian boulevards. Upon the throne 
the products of this kind of education are odious; and, 
as conspirators, men and women trained in this way are 
brutal and repulsive. The remedy lies in civil and re- 
ligious education. The stock is good. Right education 
will make it admirable. But how long must Eastern 
Europe be harried by semi-barbarous tribes and na- 
tionalities ? 

5d 


THE repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is not likely to be accom- 
plished, although influential journals North and South 
begin to discuss it. That amendment provides that 
“‘the right of the citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” As it stands, the law is not that 
all colored men shall be allowed to vote, but that no one 
shall be excluded from suffrage simply because he is 
not wholly white. If the South will pass laws excluding 
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from suffrage all men, without reference to color, who are 
illiterate or wholly unworthy to exercise the right of a 
freeman, no injustice will be done to any one. Difficulty 
arises when bad white men are allowed to vote and good 
black men are forbidden to do so, or when ignorant 
whites are given rights that are refused’ to educated 
negroes. ‘The condition and political rights of the negroes 
in this country ought no longer to be discussed with acri- 
mony on either side. We have had too much hysterical 
excitement and overwrought sentiment and feeling both 
sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. Mutual misunder- 
standings, harsh recriminations, and vehement denun- 
ciations brought on the Civil War, and may now, if too 
much indulged in, bring about a war of races. Let all 
friends of the colored race firmly insist, not that every 
negro shall have a vote, but that he shall have the vote 
on the same termis that it is given to a white man. 


ed 


A WISE, strong, healthy person is no more tempted in 
the presence of unwholesome stimulants and narcotics 
than he would be in their absence. The multiplication 
and exhibition of them excites in him no desire, because 
he knows that they are unwholesome, useless, and danger- 
ous. In an enlightened and well-instructed community 
the safest method would be to abolish all laws concern- 
ing alcohol, opium, and the like, leaving the instinct of 
self-preservation to do its perfect work. But when the 
question arises in the Philippines, for instance, concern- 
ing the importation and use of opium, the government 
must use all its power to prevent the misery and degrada- 
tion which would follow the free use of it by the natives 
or the importation of it by the Chinese. England has 
brought shame to herself by drawing revenue from the 
vices of the Chinese. Japan, warned by the lessons of 
history, has thus far succeeded in protecting her people 
from the insidious temptations of this debasing narcotic. 
We must do as much for the Filipinos as the Japanese 
have done for themselves. 


‘White and Other Races. 


There is a line which could not be accurately drawn 
by any one, and yet which is by every one accepted as 
a boundary between two parts of the human race. On 
one side are white people, on the other side are all others. 
But on the white side of the line there are many who are 
darker than many others who are on the colored side of 
the line. There are many Europeans on the white side 
of the line who are evidently of mixed parentage. They 
have in their veins the blood of alien races, with ances- 
tors on the colored side of the line. But the intermixture 
was so far back, and the races have by habit and custom 
become so different from each other, that now there are 
many who are conventionally accepted as white people 
who would be challenged immediately if the admixture 
in their blood was of recent occurrence. It is really, 


therefore, a conventional line which has been drawn by — 


civilization between the white and colored races. 

We are coming to the time when all our schemes of 
education, our rules of social intercourse, and our ac- 
cepted political rights must be adjusted and readjusted 
with much heart-searching and many contentions. 
the days between our Revolutionary War and the Euro- 
pean revolutions of ’48, republicans and democrats in 
all civilized countries had come to an enthusiastic agree- 
ment as to universal human rights. Abraham Lincoln 
set forth in plain terms that which up to his time was 


accepted by the republicans and by many royalists and — 


imperialists,—the equal rights of all men without refer- 
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ence to race or color. At that time it was comparatively 
_ easy to make such declarations and to accept the results 
_of them, because international relations for the most part 

concerned white people; and domestic relations, as in 
America, were supposed to have been preadjusted between 
the white and colored races on the basis of political equal- 
ity. In her colonies England abolished slavery, and even 
in Russia all men were declared to be free. 


it came into the view of statesmen and legislators, it 
included but a small part of the human race. The ma- 
jority of human beings scattered throughout the world 
were still independent. But this is no longer the case. 
The world of practical action and responsibility for civ- 
ilized nations has expanded until it includes every con- 
| tinent and archipelago, every place where human beings 
A aspire to govern themselves or submit to be governed 
} by others. With this new contact with the other races 
; the white people the world over have suddenly become 
aware of difficulties, not new by nature, but greatly in- 
creased in amount, not only in this country, where the 
African problem seems so huge and insoluble, but in 
England and throughout Europe. There is new sense 
| of strain and responsibility, and a new doubt as to the 
“ future relations of the races to each other. The problems 
) before us will require all the wisdom, the patience, the 
. charity, the skill, and discretion which are at the disposal 
| of those who love their fellow-men and wish to serve them. 
The example of Japan, her past relations to Amer- 
; ica and her present relations with the civilized world, 
show that so far as the political equality of nations 
is concerned the problem is not insoluble, and that the 
white races have no good ground for boasting of their 
superiority, over Asiatics in this case, and no right what- 
ever to govern the people of that country. It is now 
evident enough that the Japanese are able to take care 
of themselves. But there are many millions of human 
beings who need education, sympathy, help, and in some 
cases must be subject to a wise restraint in order that 
the peace of the world may be maintained. A movement 
not less important than that which looks toward arbitra- 
{ tion should soon begin, to bring the strong nations into 
a political union having for its object the education and 
protection of the races that are not white, so that they 
may be neither slaves subject to the will of others, nor 
pirates mistaking the liberty accorded to them for con- 
sent to the unlimited gratification of savage instincts and 
passions. Let the next great international organization 
be a union of the strong for the benefit of the weak. The 
civilized races have been hurrying to get into the scram- 
ble for spoils before it was too late. Now let them call 
a halt, stop fighting for the right to control weaker races, 
and make a compact securing to them adequate protec- 
tion and a chance to develop their resources and charac- 
ter according to the hereditary laws and traditions that 
have made them what they are. 


Vacation. 


; Vacation has become an American instinct. Our 
1 “method of work has been all wrong, involving as it does 
high sate and an overdraft upon the nervous system. 


ed as a necessity only in order to work all the harder 
n we get back from our outing. Vacation is a make- 
; yet for the present it is all important, in order to 
American life from dropping into degeneracy. 
an overworked people, or, rather, an overrushed 
The worst of this is that up to date we have 
nal faith in hard work. The genuine American 
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despises sitting down. He will tolerate a short reprieve, 
and for that reason alone we advocate the vacation. 

Laws that have sprung out of human nature demand 

systematic relaxation. The original Sunday was an 
expression of one of these natural laws. One day out 
of seven .was assigned to rest, in which neither animals 
nor men should be compelled to work. Worship was not 
the central object to be obtained, but recreation. If 
Sunday could be cheerful, and wisely observed in its 
original intent by all the people, it would constitute 
a sanitary arrangement that would rapidly tell on the 
moral as well as physical characteristics of the people. 
But Sunday, unfortunately, was warped to Puritan 
conceptions; and we are suffering a reaction from its 
restraint to a turbulent use of the day, in which we lose 
sight of its original purpose. It would be well for us 
if we could restore Sunday, and make it a day of uni- 
versal recuperation for our worn faculties. 
f But we are as we are, and we must take society for 
the present as it is. We have come to the conviction 
that there is nothing better for us than a summer outing. 
The problem before us is how best to get a simple and 
wholesome vacation, something that shall be within the 
reach'of poor as well as the rich. Most of our city people 
never know nature or come in contact with it at any 
other time than during their summer holidays. Even 
then a large majority of the people are so educated that 
they are unable to interpret nature and love it; in fact, 
they do not see nature at all. It pleases their senses 
somewhat, in a general way; but to most of its beauties 
and lessons they are blind and deaf. Even the schools 
do not open their minds to a larger part of the facts and 
to most of the truths of nature. For this reason the 
summer school comes into our problem as a providential 
provision. For the average worker in the American home 
or the American factory the value of vacation is largely 
in the wakening up of the mind, starting it off on chan- 
nels unlike those imposed by daily tasks. The nature 
school was a natural growth, and its continued growth 
and spread throughout the country indicates that it _ 
was very nearly what was needed by a majority of 
American citizens. Intelligent people betake them- 
selves less to costly resorts, where little is secured be- 
sides dissipation and the waste of money. 

Forty years ago the prescription was exercise. Every 
one who fell into a doctor’s hands was prescribed ‘‘one 
mile more before meals,”’ ‘‘Swedish Movement Cure’’; and 
before the day of athletics it was probably needed. Now 
we hear less about exercise and more about rest. Vaca- 
tion does not require hunting or fishing or golf, but a 
change of intellectual attitude, with a certain measure 
of torpidity. The problem at present is how to secure 
a vacation for all the people, not for the rich alone, but 
for the multitude who work for a living. Until we can 
create a simpler every-day life, we must learn how to take 
our pleasures in a simple way. 

But, after all that can be said, most people must have 
their vacations at home. Why not? Why shall our 
homes not be so constructed that we can vacate our 
cares and toils by spells? What are we gaining by this 
eternal strenuousness? Is it necessary to build work- 
houses to live in? Issuch a plan not a system of getting 
on without any real living at all? How would it do to 
put over our doorways, This is a Workhouse, not a 
Home? When there is no provision for anything but 
work, none for play, none for relaxing and animal rest, 
such a label would be appropriate. If you will look 
over a lot of modern houses, with the idea of rest'in 
mind, you will see that they have all, or nearly all, left 
out entirely the vacation possibilities. Rest and peace 
must be secured (it is a law of nature), or we shall de- 
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generate as individuals and as a people. ‘The true home 
will have something on hand besides shovels, hoes, and 
ploughs, and something to do besides using the tools of 
toil. Old Humphrey says: ‘‘I consider a fishing-rod to 
be a household tool. It is an essential to good piety and 
sweetness. It is not possible for the complete family 
to get on without fun. Folk are too narrow who build 
houses only to work, eat, and sleep in them. For that 
alone is truly only a beginning.”” Old Humphrey is 
right. When we get down to the bottom of this whole 
vacation business, it will be a part of the programme of 
every-day life. Build your houses mostly of verandas, 
porches, and porticoes, and then live out of doors. ‘‘I 
would,’’ says Murray, ‘‘sleep at least out of doors when- 
ever the weather did not drive me within. ‘The inside 
of a house is only a retreat from the storm.”’ 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week. 


’ 


Your correspondent ‘‘Cambridge,’”’ in the last issue of 
the Register sets forth some accurate information in re- 
gard to the name of the Year Book. He has apparently 
detected me in an error of statement at the annual meet- 
ing, but the fact is that we are both right. It is true 
that the title-page of the Year Book carried for thirty- 
six years the name ‘‘The Year Book of the Unitarian 
Congregational Churches.” I was equally right in saying 
that the book was called ‘‘The Year Book of the American 
Unitarian Association,’’ because that is the running title 
at the head of the inside pages. It happens that in my 
office, where Year Books have hard service, the paper 
covers are removed, and the Year Book is bound in an 
unlettered cloth. The outside title, therefore, I had for- 
gotten; and, when I made my statement at the annual 
meeting, I gave the inside title. Why the two titles were 
used I do not know. 


Not the least striking thing about the May meetings 
is the change of tone of the religious press in regard to 
Unitarian doings. Twenty years ago all who took part 
in the annual meetings of the Association were aware 
that they worked and spoke under the keen and critical 
observation of a hostile press. Whatever they said or 
did was sure to be distorted by the sneers of the editors 
of so-called religious papers. Five years ago this active 
hostility had become indifference, and the orthodox 
papers paid little or no attention to Unitarian doings 
save to comment briefly upon what they were apt to 
describe as the dying gasps of the Unitarian movement. 
Now it is not uncommon to read in the religious papers 
words of hearty commendation. The Outlook of May 30 
gave more than a page of editorial comment to the meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association. The Con- 
gregationalist describes the anniversary meetings with 
appreciation and without patronage; Christendom, the 
bright new weekly published in Chicago, comments edi- 
torially and sympathetically; while the editor of the 
Umiversalist Leader devotes his leading editorial to a 
cordial greeting and a description of the week’s work. 


It is pleasant to note the steady increase in the attend- 
ance at the meetings. The credentials presented by 
voters at the annual meetings of the Association furnish 
an ‘excellent barometer of interest. In 1893, 487 persons 
presented credentials (236 life members and 251 delegates 
from contributing churches). Five years ago, in 1898, 
the total voting attendance was 592 (277 life members 
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and 315 delegates from contributing churches). This 
year 748 voters presented credentials (309 life members 
and 439 delegates from contributing churches). This 
rate of increase is certainly satisfactory, and it is note- 
worthy that the increase is mainly in the delegations 
from the churches. Five years ago 233 churches 
were entitled to membership, and 154 sent delegates. 
This year 296 churches were entitled to membership, 
and 208 sent delegates. It may be interesting to note 
that these 208 churches were represented as follows: 
105 by minister and lay delegates, 23 by ministers only, 
and 80 by lay delegates only. The whole number of 
ministerial delegates, not life members, was 132, and of 
lay delegates 307. SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


er rn nee 
Current Topics. 


Tue forthcoming visit of the president of the French 
republic to Rome has aroused a diplomatic storm at 
the Vatican. When President Loubet announced his 
itinerary, it was intimated that the head of the French 
nation would consider favorably an invitation to visit 
the Vatican in the course of his stay in Rome. The 
papal authorities, however, did not extend such an in- 
vitation, on the ground that President Loubet, as the 
representative of a Roman Catholic state, would convey 
a discourtesy to the holy see by being the official guest 
of King Victor Emmanuel. French policy for some time 
has been directed in an effort to bring about closer re- 
lations between the republic and Italy. Under the 
circumstances President Loubet finds it necessary to 
pay every courtesy to the Quirinal, even at the risk of 
causing some resentment at the Vatican. On the other 
hand, the French president is anxious to cultivate the 
friendliest personal relations with the papal authorities, 
in order to offset the effect of recent anti-Catholic legis- 
lation upon the Catholics of France. There appears to 
be no issue out of the situation, however; and M. Loubet 
evidently will have to choose definitely between the pope 
and the king,—a choice which the papal statesmen ap- 
pear to be unwilling to spare him. 


ed 


ONE of the most extraordinary political revolutions — 


in the history of the modern world occurred in Belgrade 
early on Thursday morning of last week, when a band of 
military conspirators assassinated King Alexander Obren- 
ovitch, together with Queen Draga, her two brothers, 
one of whom was an aspirant to the throne in the event. 
of the death of the king without issue; also two cabinet 
ministers and several guatdsmen who attempted to 
defend the palace from the attack of the plotters. At 
dawn the conspirators declared Prince Peter Kara- 
georgevitch, the head of the exiled royal family of Servia, 
as king of the country. Although dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of King Alexander and Queen Draga in 
Belgrade had been known to the outside world for years 
past, the suddenness and completeness of the extermi- 
nating blow that was struck at the house of Obreno- 
vitch came with all the effect of an unexpected tragedy 
of shocking character. That the Servian people, as a 
whole, were disposed to regard the removal of the reign- 
ing house as a piece of good fortune for the country was 
made evident by the rejoicing of the people of Belgrade 
when they heard the news of the event. 


os + 
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DrsPITE rumors of foreign complicity in the tragedy 


at Belgrade that have been current in the European _ 


press, there is nothing tangible to indicate that either 


; 
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or Austria-Hungary, the two powers most directly 
d in the progress of events in Servia, had any 
part in the outrage. Prince Peter Karageorge- 
1, who has been living in France or Switzerland 
practically his whole life, is regarded as distinctly a 
ope d of Russian pretensions in south-eastern Europe. 
xf itt other hand, Alexander Obrenovitch, if he could 
be said to have maintained any definite and consecutive 
foreign policy, was rather inclined to be friendly with 
_ Austria-Hungary in preference to Russia. It is highly 
_ improbable that the events at the Servian capital will 
necessitate foreign intervention in the affairs of the 
monarchy, and the present indications are that the 
house of Karageorgevitch will become the ruling dynasty 
_ by the action of the skupshtina (as the Servian Parlia- 
- ment is called) in the near future. 


& 


AN interesting educational discussion is in progress 
in New York, where the composite character of the pop- 
ulation offers unusually complete opportunities for the 
a. of the development of nationality in the United 
States. By a recent action the municipal Board of Edu- 
eation practically abolished the teaching of German and 
other foreign languages in the elementary schools of the 
city. The announcement of the decision of the board 
_ aroused strong feeling among the large German-Ameri- 

can population of the metropolis, which made an organ- 

ized demand for the restoration of the teaching of the 

German language to the curricula. Criticism of the 
step taken by the Board of Education failed to move 

that body, however, and last week a committee, repre- 

senting the United German Societies of New York, ap- 
pealed to the mayor, asking his aid. In its argument 
before the mayor the petitioning committee said, “The 

German language should not be considered as foreign 

in the city of New York, because it is the second language 

in the country.” 
s 


__In the course of a protracted interview with the Presi- 
dent on Friday of last week, Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador, is said to have explained at great length 
to the Chief Executive of the nation his government’s 
_ view of the agitation which has arisen in this country as 
‘the result of the recent massacre of Jews in Kishineff. 
Count Cassini took occasion, in the course of a newspaper 

_ statement on the same day, to reiterate his assurances 

that the Russian government had done and was doing, 

_ everything in its power to safeguard the lives and prop- 

erties of the Jews in the empire, and that all criticisms 

_ of the central administration on account of the tragedy 

of Kishineff were misdirected and totally unwarranted. 

_ In a semi-official statement which had been issued by 

the State Department, emphasis is laid upon the fact 

that Russia had declined all offers of aid from American 
rees in view of the circumstance that the emperor 
command of means to relieve whatever suffering 

y appear in the empire. 


N unusual situation of extraordinary interest was 
ht about in Chicago on Friday of last week, when 
e of cooks and waiters in the hotels of the Western 
is badly crippled the means for the accommoda- 
large portion of the non-housekeeping popula- 
city. For three weeks before that the em- 


which resulted in serious inconvenience, 
people of the city, but also to the large 
ers within its gates. Most of the great 
city had to suspend: business because 
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e restaurants of Chicago had been conduct- 
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of the action of their employees. When the hotel men 
struck on last Friday, the proprietors of the Chicago 
hostleries announced that they would continue to accom- 
modate guests, and to keep their dining-rooms in opera- 
tion. They offered to arbitrate the issues in dispute with 
their men, but this offer was promptly declined by the 
leaders of the strikers. 


Call for the National Conference of 1903. 


The next National Conference of Churches of~our fel- 
lowship will be held at Atlantic City, N.J., September 
21-24. In order to secure a full attendance it is neces- 
sary for churches to make early provision by the selec- 
tion of delegates and the appropriation of means for , 
their attendance; for it is most desirable that the ex- 
penses of delegates, or, in any event, of the ministers, 
be borne by the parish rather than by the individual 
delegations. 

The proposition to hold the Conference at a point easily 
accessible to our large constituencies in the cities of the 
Middle States has met with general approval. The 
transportation facilities afforded delegates from New 
England will make the trip comfortable and not ex- 
pensive. 

A most interesting programme, which will furnish 
ample opportunity for discussion as well as for hearing 
many of those whom we all most desiré to hear, is nearly 
completed. The arrangements for a most profitable 
and delightful Conference have never been better. 

It should be recognized that from the first the Na- 
tional Conference has been an indispensable means of 
bringing our ministers and laymen into first-class con- 
tact with the most virile thought, with the most practi- 
cal administrative methods, and with the most genial, 
social, and religious inspirations of the current year. 
It is most earnestly submitted that, in the interest of 


our cause, no parish in our fellowship can afford to be 


unrepresented at the coming Conference. 
Particulars concerning the Conference and names of 
delegates appointed will appear in the Christian Register. 
The headquarters of the Conference will be at the 
Hotel Rudolph, Atlantic City. 
See D. WRIGHT, Pr esident, 


Brevities. 


The Baptists, divided on various questions, are now 
tending toward unity. Heretofore they have suffered 
from an excess of independency. 


A great financier has recently said that soon we shall 
pay a dollar for blacking our shoes, and let our money 
at 1 per cent. interest to pay it with. 


Next August will be the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Frederick W. Robertson of Brighton. He was 
a man who helped to make a better and a happier world 
for his fellow-men to live in. 


The small sale of Emerson’s ‘‘Nature” is cited as 
proof of the opposition excited by his theological here- 
sies. We remember seeing fifty copies of the first edi- 
tion of Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Omar Khayyam” go begging at 
Io cents a copy. 


Dr. Edward Emerson, in New York, said of his father: 
“He was a Trinitarian. His trinity was truth, good- 
ness, and beauty.”’ In the head-lines of a daily paper 
the next morning appeared the phrase, ‘‘Emerson a 
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Trinitarian.” From this has gone all over the country 
the report that Emerson became orthodox before he 
died. 


The following is said to be a correct copy of an appeal 
made by the officers of a religious body to its members: 
“Do not forget the next social, the next candy-pull, the 
next entertainment, the next song service, the next gospel 
meeting, the next meeting of the debating club, the 
next chicken-pie dinner, the next date when you ought 
to make the secretary happy with your cash.” 


If we-observe personal conduct with careful scrutiny, 
we discover at one end overt acts, at the other end edu- 
cation and character. The overt acts we can deal with 
to some extent, but with little permanent advantage. 
Beginning with education and the formation of char- 
acter, we control all the issues of life. There may be 
some preventive power in the burning of a negro for 
hideous crime: there may be some in hanging the 
lyncher for another hideous crime. But neither rape nor 
murder will cease until preventive measures begin with 
the cradle, and provide citizens, white and colored, to 
whom crime is an abomination. 


Letters to the Editor. 


. The Year Book. 


Té the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

As I suppose I am more responsible than any one else 
for the name ‘‘Unitarian Year Book,’’ which was used in 
1900 and since, allow me a little space in which to point 
the moral, if not to adorn the tale. 

Your correspondent ‘‘Cambridge’’ is evidently a faith- 
ful Year Book hoarder, though shrouding his researchful- 
ness under a designation which, to a Bostonian, naturally 
covers all possible wisdom. His list of the different 
names used in past years is at least suggestive of the 
awkward efforts toward a combination of euphony and 
truth made by our conscientious though somewhat 
humorless forefathers. It should, however, be added 
that the designation ‘“‘Year Book of the American Uni- 
tarian Association,’’ to which President Samuel A. Eliot 
referred in his remarks from the platform, was used for 
more than thirty years (at least from 1867 to 1898) as 
the running head-line at the top of pages, so that, when 
“‘Cambridge”’ says, ‘‘I do not find at all the title ‘‘Year 
Book of the American Unitarian Association,’’ we realize 
that he was intently perusing the covers. Had he but 
peeped within, he might have had a surfeit of it. 

I regret that absence from the afternoon session on 
Wednesday of Anniversary Week debarred me from taking 
part in the discussion which led to a vote to change the 
present title of the Year Book. When I was appointed by 
the Association to edit the Year Book for 1900, I found 
the instructions of President Eliot so comprehensive that 
it was really a new sort of book I was to design and bring 
into existence. It would no longer be correct to regard 
it as a list of churches with supplementary details, nor as 
a document solely representative of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. The book undertook to give a comprehensive 
view of the whole Unitarian movement, historically, 
geographically, and, to a limited extent, pictorially. All 
kinds of associations, alliances, schools, clubs, benevo- 
lent organizations, were treated with liberality: the lit- 
erature of the cause was fairly well represented. We 
wanted, therefore, a more comprehensive name. I was 
satisfied to find it in the simple name finally chosen, 
‘‘Unitarian Year Book,’’—three words no one of which 
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could be spared. It had the excellent merit of merely 
naming, without defining, without specializing, any de- 
partment, and without indicating any distinguishing 
lines of any sort. Whatever else it might be or might 
not be, it was, and is, in actual simple fact, just what 
those three words tersely state. 

The vote of May 20, as reported in the Register, sub- 
stitutes the title ‘‘The Year Book of Unitarian and Affili- 
ated Churches.’’ This is most unfortunately harking 
back to the old idea that the book is a list of churches. 
Instead of advancing our position, it is retrogressive; and, 
instead of widening the idea of the book, it is limiting it. 
In practice I foresee that it will also be an impossible 
title. It is so natural that it is almost inevitable for us 
to use, in conversation at least, the name ‘‘Unitarian 
Year Book.’’ It seems a pity not to confine the altera- 
tion to the list of churches, to which it actually only 
refers, and which occupies but a few pages, instead of 
muddling the whole title. 

One word as to why such a proposition as this should 
ever have been thought of, as far as I can fathom it: the 
reason for the suggestion is based upon that old idea, 
which we have all hoped, and most of us believed, was 
finally disposed of at Saratoga in 1894; 1.e., that the word 
‘‘Unitarian” has a meaning which signifies some narrow 
limitations of faith, painful to the hearts and impossible 
to the consciences of some dear brothers who are Unita- 
rians with a difference. I thought this issue was so dead 
that the spray of the Pacific and the Atlantic mingled 
above its grave. The National Conference has settled 
by unanimous vote that ‘‘Unitarian’”’ cannot exclude, 
that it means ‘‘sympathy with our spirit and practical 
aims.’ For the sake of that great common desire in 
which, without a single exception, we all share,—the 
desire to move forward and not stand ‘‘haggling and 
higgling”’ till the precious hours perish in our hands 
unused,—may we not feel that we do have some ‘‘spirit 
and practical aim,” and turn us from muddling the 
names of things to promoting with devotion and passion 
the kingdom of our God? = FREDERIC BLounr Mort. 

New DorcHEsTER, Mass. 


A Greeting, 


My dear Christian Register :— 


You came to see me every week for about a year, and 
I was always glad to see you; and I never spent an hour 
in your company without feeling all the wiser and better. 
I like to talk to you because you and I did not always 
agree; but you generally had a reason for the hope that 
was in you, and you stated your reason or reasons with 
such clearness, courtesy, and manifest frankness that you 
quite won my heart, even if you did not always win the 
assent of my head. When you stopped coming, I missed 
you very much; and, if my pocket-book were as full 
as my heart is hungry for the truth and nothing but the 
truth, you would be a regular visitor to my home. But 
the fact of the matter is I have a family of eight to sup- 
port on a salary of $600; and, when I have paid ‘‘the 
butcher and the baker and the candlestick maker,’ and 
have provided ‘‘things honest in the sight of all men,” 
I have nothing left for a number of things that I should 
very much like to have. I am very thankful to you for 
having come to see me for so long without receiving any 
compensation from me, and one of these days before 
very long I hope to see you again. If you see ay by 
which you can visit me regularly, I wish you might come 
even occasionally; for you will always find ‘latch- 
key” hanging where you can find it. ty 


Pie, 


; Daybreak. 


Thou hast not looked on Yesterday, 
Nor shall To-morrow see; 

Upon thy solitary way 
Is none to pilot thee,— 

Thou comest to thine own 

A stranger and alone. 


And yet, alas! thy countenance 
To us familiar seems; 

The wonder of thy wakening glance, 
The vanishing of dreams, 

Is like an old refrain 

. 3 From silence come again. 


—John B. Tabb. 


Athens en Feéte. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


-The last month in Athens has been full of interest. 
The fétes incident to the national celebration of the an- 
niversary of Grecian independence, equivalent to our 
Fourth of July, and the observances of Holy Week, 
were most suggestive and delightful. The Grecian In- 
dependence Day occurs on the 8th of April according to 
our calendar. The Greeks, using the older style instead 
of the reformed calendar, still call it March; and the 

cool winds and dust clouds that yet prevail incline one 
to believe in their method of reckoning. 

On that day of days for the patriotic Grecian, all 
business is suspended, and the population turns out 
en masse, to go to the solemn Te Deum in the cathedral 
or to assist at the passage of the king thitherwards, 
attended by all the great officers of state, the royal fam- 
ily, and the foreign ambassadors. At an early hour the 
streets are filled with waiting crowds, and later the troops 
march past to line the ways from the palace to the cathe- 
dral through which the royal cortége will pass. 

It is a singular assemblage, well dressed, undemon- 
strative as a Quaker meeting. The small boy is there, 
but without his fire-crackers. That alarming expression 

_ of juvenile joy is reserved for the jubilation over his 
risen Lord on the Saturday following Good Friday. 
_ To-day he is as serious as his elders, who will stop their 

carriage in its most hurried passage or solemnly rise 

_ from the warmest discussion to reverently bare their 
heads whenever the emblem of their country passes 

_ in the street before them, be it whatever day it occurs. 
That, by the by, is an object-lesson we should do well 
to set before our own younger generation. The Greeks 
reverence the blue and white banner of their freedom, 

_ and the fact that on this great day it floats from every 

_ building does not lessen their outward observance of 

_ Tespect when it is borne past them in the hands of author- 


_ The artillery comes rumbling down the street, and 
_ is packed in the Constitution Square. The coaches of 
_ the ambassadors roll past, not very smart equipages, it 
must be confessed; and the royal fanfare brays out the 
intelligence that the king has set forth to render thanks 
to the King of kings for the great blessing of freedom 
isafed to this people after their long centuries of 
: n. The cavalry clatters round the corner, and 
e blue and silver liveries of the royal equipages come 
. The crowd uncovers as the royal personages 
A Greek crowd is a peculiarly 
nblage. A Greek friend says that it is tem- 
When the Greek is deeply moved, he be- 
, and the most heated altercation is not dan- 
or the other contestant suddenly becomes 
. Then something is likely to occur. 
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The metropolitan bishop, in his silver mitre and golden 
robes with silvern shepherd’s crook of the antique pat- 
tern still used to-day by every shepherd, assisted by the 
other clergy, has intoned the high Te Deum of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God. The procession is re-formed, 
and the troops, as it passes, fall in behind it and march 
back to quarters. : 

They are an interesting body of men, strong young 
peasants from the country, with honest, sun-browned 
faces, not very martial as yet in bearing, but deter- 
mined and brave-looking fellows, of whom any country 
might justly be proud. Some, the guards, in heavily 
tasselled fez of scarlet, wide-spreading skirts, tight white 
leggings and red Oriental shoes, are most picturesque; 
and with them come the smart cadets from the military 
and naval academies. They carry themselves admirably, 
and seem to be of the stuff from which good officers are 
formed. It is a pretty spectacle, but a little saddening 
withal; for Greece cannot afford to draw so heavily 
upon the national resources, and take so many useful 
young lives from the productive energy of the country, 
to shut them up at their most productive season in use- 
less exercises. This worship of the military fetich is, 
as a French observer has remarked of his own country, 
like taking the spring out of the year. At just the 
season when the young man should be establishing him- 
self in life, his natural work is broken in upon to teach 
him a system which has more than once in the past cen- 
tury proved unavailing when brought face to face with 
a determined military force. European military experts 
were confident that the regularly trained troops of Spain 
must conquer the militia of the United States in Cuba, 
and English generals found their confidence in training 
not wholly borne out by their South African experiences. 

The result in Greece and Italy of the military systems 
seems to be that the men are made restless, dissatisfied 
with home-life, which is the life-blood of the race, and 
with their work at home, and so roam off to America; 
and the officers acquire habits which unfit them for 
useful business pursuits. Intelligent observers in both 
countries begin to appreciate this difficulty, and advo- 
cate a change from compulsory service for years to a 
system of militia training which shall not .so seriously 
interfere with productive occupations and the reproduc- 
tive tendency. 

With the troops are various bodies of school-boys 
organized on a military basis, handsome little lads, who 
present an even more military aspect than their elders. 
They will march round to the university, and join in 
the patriotic commemoration of the noble patriarch 
who first unfurled the banner of Greek freedom and of 
his friend whose songs inspired his nation in their strug- 
gle for freedom. Before those fine productions of the 
noble Greek architecture whose sculptured pediments 
recall the grander days of antiquity stand the statues 
of these two, foremost among Greek martyrs for freedom. 
They will be crowned anew with wreaths of laurel, the 
story of their ennobling example retold again, and the 
heart of patriotic youth uplifted with the songs which 
led their fathers on to victory. In the evening the 
public buildings were illuminated, and the squares and 
the boulevard connecting them arched with lights. 

The observance of the Lenten season, a week later 
this year, in the Eastern Church begins not with Ash 
Wednesday, but with a quiet holiday on the Monday 
before, when all the world, from the king to the poorest 
laborer, goes with the family into the country to have 
a quiet day in the flowering fields. The shops are all 
closed, and the people wander over the blooming slopes 
of Hymettus and out to the country retreats beneath 
the quarries of Pentelicus. Later the theatres open 
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again, and life for the next few weeks seems to go on 
much as usual till Holy Week arrives, when the theatres 
close their doors for the observance of the Passion of our 
Lord. 

The Palm Sunday of the Eastern Church occurs this 
year on the day which the Western Church regards as 
Easter. The churches are crowded with worshippers; 
but the ceremonies seem (though generally more impres- 


sive in the Greek than in the Roman Church) in this. 


service hardly as suggestive. There is no great proces- 
sion of the clergy, no going without the door and sol- 
emn knocking at the gat-. The palms are sprinkled 
at the portal by an attendant*priest, and given to the 
worshipper as he enters; and the imtoning of the Script- 
ure lesson from the silvern-covered books becomes 
wearisome if the hearer cannot follow the words closely. 
It is read in the original Greek, which, however, is so 
near the modern tongue that the simple citizen, accus- 
tomed as he is from youth, can readily follow. Some 
time ago the queen undertook to furnish them with 
a version in the vernacular, and the result of her well- 
meant effort was a serious riot, in which seventeen per- 
sons or more lost their lives. The people felt that the 
Holy Evangiles were being tampered with, and have 
looked a little askance on the good queen ever since. 
So even queens must find that the way of the reformer 
is hard. The English Bible Society, however, confident 
as usual, furnishes a copy of the Scriptures in the language 
of the common people, and succeeds in showing the 
value of the contention of the objectionists, who not 
only desired that the sacred words should not be tam- 
pered with, but that the people should not be deprived 
ofa very useful medium for preserving the purity of the 
Greek tongue. 

It is interesting to observe the great crowds of people 
assembled in the different churches (there are many 
in Athens, some of which date from the fourth century), 
and how attentively they follow the reading of the vari- 
ous Gospels on the evening of Holy Thtrrsday. On 
Good Friday the streets are full of immense multitudes, 
gathered together to assist in the processions of the 
sacred body. Unlike the Roman Church, which parades 
a very realistic image of the dead Christ, the Greek cere- 
monial consists of a symbolic representation of the event 
of the entombment. ‘The priests of each church, few 
in number, preceded by the crucifix and two or three 
banners, and the unsurpliced singers, who furnish the 
unaccompanied music in all the churches, bear in pro- 
cession through the principal streets an embroidered 
pall, symbolic of the sacred winding-sheet, not the image 
of the corpse itself. Some few candles furnish light, 
and from time to time the procession stops. The choir, 
which has meanwhile been chanting the Miserere, ceases 
to sing; and the priest intones the prayers for the dead 
amid-a silent, reverential, bare-headed crowd, all deeply 
interested in the service. The effect is intensely im- 
pressive. 

In the square and adjacent streets there were perhaps 
more than thirty thousand persons, all of whom seemed 
to be truly worshippers; and, as the song and prayer 
rang out upon the midnight air, unbroken by a disturb- 
ing sound from that immense multitude, one felt that 
here at least the ages of faith were not quite passed away. 

Again, unlike the Roman Church, which celebrates 
the arising of the Lord on Saturday morning with gor- 
geously decorated altars, suddenly unveiled amid the 
noise of bombs and cannon at the moment of the Gloria, 
the Eastern Church places its ceremonial at midnight 
of Saturday preceding Easter morning. At that hour, 
when the Scripture saith that the great light of the 
arisen Lord first shone before men, the enormous paschal 
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taper is lighted in all the churches, and the crowd of 
worshippers press round to light from this the long 
candle which every one carries to church with him, and 
bears homeward through the streets, still shining. The 
bells clang out the glad tidings, and the whole city is 
ablaze with myriad lights. 

The king and queen worship in their private chapel; 
but shortly before midnight the royal princes, escorted 
by the cavalry and the higher officers of state, repair 
to the cathedral to join in the service, and bear away 
with them a portion of the heavenly light. When the 
service is ended, the procession re-forms and the princes 
and the crowd return, each with his candle rekindled 
from the greater luminary. It is a significant and inter- 
esting ceremony; and the democratic mixture of the 
assembly of all sorts and conditions of men is illustra- 
tive of the nation which, though for political reasons 
it chooses to be nominally governed by royal personages 
related to the great ruling families of Europe, yet re- 
fuses to its own citizens any titles of nobility. 

The royal princes have, after much discussion, been 
granted titles, but are habitually spoken of merely as 
‘‘the king’s sons.”” The whole royal family are singularly 
democratic in their gracious manners; and lately, when 
the crown prince of Germany was visiting Greece, the 
king took him down to the Zodlogical Gardens by the 
sea, as is his wont, in the steam tram-car, unattended 
and quite like the poorest citizen. It is refreshing to see 
a potentate who may dare to let the public wander at 
will in his private gardens, and is not afraid to roam 
among them with his royal guests. 

The beautiful gardens behind the palace are just now 
a glory of roses and other flowering plants; and lately, 
walking there, I by chance came across a little group 
of people who bowed very politely to the strangers, 
when, to my surprise, I discovered that it was the king 
showing his flowers to one of the’ Russian arch-dukes, 
his guest and son-in-law. 

The servants of the palace, and a body of men con- 
nected therewith, still wear the handsome national 
costume, which consists of a white linen shirt with wide 
flowing sleeves, over which is worn an elaborately gold- 
embroidered jacket with sleeves open on the inner side 
from the shoulder to the wrist, showing the white linen 
underneath. ‘These sleeves are generally worn dangling 
at the back, like those of a hussar jacket. In front are 
shining rows of buttons and gold braid, and at the waist 
it is confined by a broad leather belt, sometimes with 
a wide pouch in front and holsters for pistols. Depend- 
ing from the waist is an elaborately accordion-plaited 
white skirt, something like a ballet-dancer’s, but of 
snow-white linen instead of gauze. This reaches nearly 
to the knee; and the legs are encased in skin-tight 
white woollen leggings, held below the knee with a black 
garter and at the bottom with a strap under the ball of 
the foot, beneath the embroidered pointed red morocco 
shoes, which are finished at the toe with a flaring pom- 
pom. On the head is a low red fez fitting close to the 
head, with a long flowing black tassel. And in wet 
weather over all is a heavy sheep’s-wool mantle with _ 
wide flowing sleeves. The soldiers’ costume is but an _ 
adaptation of this. . 

It is very effective, seen on a body of handsome young 
men; and on Easter Monday the guards amuse them- 
selves, in the court-yard behind the palace, performing © 
the dances national,—a survival of the old choric dances 
of antiquity. With interlaced arms they move slowly — 
round in a great ring, chanting their patriotic songs. 
Occasionally the leader twirls himself about and takes 
some dancing steps, but otherwise the movement is 


varied, Yet the effect of these gayly dressed cin 
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_ seen against the background of the marble palace and 
eee garden shrubbery, is most suggestive and admi- 
table. 

__ At Megara, on the way to Corinth, the whole popula- 
tion, still in the national costume, performs a similar 
dance on the open hillside overlooking the gulf of Sala- 
mis. This is a most interesting survival; and one 
notices the same quality, the national quality of serious- 
ness, in all they do. 

The women, these poor, sweet-faced, narrow-chested, 
honest, homely-looking country girls, seem to be suffer- 
ing from want of proper nourishment, as we saw them 
at Megara. The Greek ladies, on the other hand, are 
splendid specimens of humanity, and many of them have 
great personal beauty. They have a regal way of car- 
tying themselves; and a French writer has noted that 
they enter the palace ball-room, on the occasion of the 
state balls, quite as if they were all, as he remarks, 
chez vous. 

Some students of the university, assisted by the young 
lady friends, have lately been giving at the opera house 
a performance of the Medea of Euripides, in which the 
lady who took the title réle (a daughter of one of the 
professors of the university) was especially noticeable 
for her stately bearing, though she had the figure of 
Miss Cushman or Mme. Janauschek, of which last she 
vividly reminded you. 

It was extremely interesting to see the great drama 
performed by actors and before an audience to whom 
the Greek was still a living language. They are accus- 
tomed to hear ancient Greek in their churches, and, 
as has been suggested in speaking of the translation 
of the Bible, the modern tongue, notwithstanding the 
admixture of foreign words, is not another tongue, but 
simply a variation of ancient Greek, as the English of 
to-day varies from that of Chaucer. That is not an 
exact comparison, for modern Greek is rather a lan- 
guage in course of formation. It is less rich than the 
ancient; but it is substantially the same language, in 
spite of a large admixture of Italian and Turkish words. 
Some parts of Greece, notably the islands more distant, 
have escaped this influence; and travellers there find 
that they must use the ancient names of things if they 
want to be readily understood. But, whether a Greek 
is speaking the ancient tongue or the modern, the effect 
is charmingly musical; and it is most refreshing to hear 
the ‘ancient language spoken with the vivid feeling of 
a living speech. 

The lady who assumed the great tragic rdle was blessed 
with a voice of fine power and compass that rolled the 
splendid periods of the poet around the heights of the 
theatre with grand effect. The difficult male parts, 
too, were, if not as striking, at least well done; and 
the only really weak spot in the performance was a 
certain stiffness and musical inadequacy of the chorus, 
who were painfully unaccustomed to the stage, and 
who evidently had not surrendered themselves to all 
the exigencies of ancient costume. At the third repre- 
sentation they had, however, markedly improved, and 
were more successful with the music, written for the 
occasion by a Greek composer. ‘The audience was most 
= Speirys and interesting to see, especially the crowded 

tiers of young students eagerly following every word 
of the actors, who received an ovation at the end of 
_ the performance, and were complimented in-a set speech 
livered from one of the boxes by a gentleman who 
done much to bring about these interesting revivals 
ie lost art of genuine tragedy. He highly compli- 
the young composer for his success in adapting 
asic to the needs of ancient tragedy; though 
> of the newspapers were inclined to think, next day, 
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that he had not been as successful as another individual 
had been the previous year in his setting for the choruses 
of another ancient drama. 

The whole effect left on the mind of the spectator 
was something like that produced by some hopelessly 
superb piece of ancient sculpture, such as the world 
may not now produce. One felt it beneath all the tawdri- 
ness of the modern stage and its surroundings, and that 
the tragedy should have been seen amid its ancient 
surroundings, in the sunlit marble-seated theatre of 
Dionysos, with its background of Grecian sea and sky, 
or in the magnificent renewed Stadium, which is now, 
thanks to the liberality of a wealthy Greek, reassuming 
its ancient splendor. 

The Transcript lately gave an account of the proposed 
new stadium given to Harvard; but in Athens is the 
ancient Stadium regleaming in the splendor of tier on 
tier of seats all made of glittering Pentelic marble, and 
already all but finished. 

There is not such a glorious auditorium in the mod- 
ern world, and it is only one of the beautiful new edi- 
fices still preserving the ancient feeling for beauty which 
modern Athens (not Boston, Mass.) may boast to-day. 

Yet the mole-eyed tourist is still seen to shake his 
sapient head, and repeat Byron’s remark of eighty 
years ago, that it is ‘‘living Greece no more.”’ An ex- 
tremely acute and wise American observer, looking 
about him here in Greece, seeing the striking resem- 
blances to his own fellow-countrymen, and noting the 
remarkable growth of the country, lately observed that 
it was the New England of the East, and would shortly 
leaven and control again the whole region of its former 
greatness. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


Religion in the Pacific North-west. 


BY REV. W. G. ELIOT, JR. 


I had the great pleasure recently of listening to a 
noble sermon by Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., who 
paused in Salem a few hours in the course of a long jour- 
ney. ‘Thirty-five years ago Dr. Bradford spent several 
months in Portland, Ore., supplying the pulpit for the 
First Congregational Church there. When I received 
a note from the editor of the Christian Register, desir- 
ing something from me concerning the outlook for re- 
ligion in these parts, it occurred to me how much 
rather I would read Dr. Bradford’s observations. upon 
such a large theme than to write out my own. 

In a general view of the state of religion in so wide 
a territory, one realizes vividly how separate are the 
fields of denominational endeavor and how high the 
fences between: One must confess how little he knows 
of the details of work in several important quarters. 
Of the Roman Catholics, for instance, I could not go 
into court with any evidence of my own that they had 
gained or lost one foot of ground in the past year. And 
yet, no doubt, they have gone forward as ever without 
haste and without rest. 

And so it is merely a general résumé that I have in 
mind in thinking of the work of the other organized 
forces of religion. Of the work of the larger Protestant 
denominations I hear of gains and losses here or there. 
And in this immediate connection may well be noted the 
splendid demonstration of our sister churches, the or- 
thodox Congregationalists at Seattle, upon the occasion 
of their Pacific Coast Congress, held there lately. 

The general remark made above concerning the larger 
Protestant denominations is true also of that group of 
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movements which from our standpoint may fairly be 
classified together as by-products of a transition age. 

Unclassified with any of the above indicated are the 
Mormons, who maintain a public propaganda and house- 
to-house visitation with unabating zeal. In one large 
section of this region they are said to hold and to wield 
a balance of power politically. 

Still further, we find here and there and everywhere, 
and often in communities by themselves, the various 
forms of arrested developments, from Secularists to 
‘‘Hook-and-eye”’ Dunkards. 

And in any complete classification of this sort we should 
make mention of the so-called wunchurched,—a class 
some of whom in their own communities are justified, 
others to be pitied, others to be condemned, but none 
to be coddled or flattered. 

It is intended, however, in this general view just 
taken, to call attention particularly to the positive 
forces of organized religion. How may we otherwise 
state it negatively? ‘To put the reply in a word: Here, 
in a region as large as all of New England, the Middle 
States, with Ohio and West Virginia, a territory rapidly 
growing in population, there are probably not a dozen 
or twenty churches in which the author of the hymn, 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” could feel herself to be inti- 
mately and sincerely at home. 

There are a few Universalist, Reformed Hebrew, and 
“liberal orthodox” churches; but, apart from _ these, 
the principal active organized agency, working for a 
broader and deeper religious life, is that of our own 
household of faith. 

What is our equipment for doing our own part in 
this interplay of spiritual forces? For in any general 
outlook for religion the special outlook for our own 
denominational work is of particular interest and im- 
portance. 

Briefly, then, we have in Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho eight churches, if they may all be so counted. One 
of these, the oldest, at Portland, is in number of adher- 
ents tenth largest in the denomination. Four of these 
churches just referred to have church edifices none of 
which is encumbered by debt. Five of these eight 
churches have resident ministers, two others will have 
pastors soon, and the remaining one is cared for by reg- 
ular supply. In addition to these eight organized or 
partially organized churches there are four or five 
preaching stations. We have a State superintendent, 
under general orders from the field secretary for the 
Pacific coast and from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who is also corresponding secretary for the North 
Pacific Conference. ‘This conference is organized as 
a working conference, as may be seen from that article 
of its constitution which declares its purpose: ‘‘The object 
of this conference is to perform the common work of the 
churches and individuals constituting it.’’ 

The details of our work are published from time to 
time in the ‘‘Word and Work” department of the Register. 
I will continue this general view with a brief considera- 
tion of our relation to other denominations. 

Underneath and around anything that may be said 
of the religious life of this region it must be remembered 
that our religious life is part of and in close touch with 
the religious life of the world, and our problems in all 
fundamental matters are the world’s problems. 

People are prone to exaggerate the differences be- 
tween East and West; but there is certainly this impor- 
tant difference with obvious bearings, one way or the 
other, upon the practical affairs of missionary work and 
church comity: that in New England, for instance (the 
same is true of Old England, of Pennsylvania, of Vir- 
ginia, of many other regions), two or three main lines 
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of ecclesiastical and spiritual tradition are dominant, 
whilst here a score or more traditions have something 
like an even start. 

Any considerable degree of sympathy, not even to 
mention comity and co-operation, must await a general 
levelling-up of religious intelligence. 

Moreover, and in direct connection, great as are the 
differences and frequent as are the contentions and jeal- 
ousies among orthodox denominations, they are meas- 
urably united in their opposition to us. The effect of 
such opposition can hardly be realized in communities 
where Unitarian churches are strong numerically, finan- 
cially, and socially. . In the mission field it costs us sore 
to be excluded from the Y. M. C. A., from the Y. W.C. A., 
from ministerial associations, and in other ways to be 
cut off thus arbitrarily from our rightful share in the 
main currents of religious influence. 

And we have to contend constantly with the popular 
impression, assiduously cultivated, that we are ‘‘infidels,”” 
“‘enemies of Christ,’’ and ‘‘deceivers of the elect.” Oc- 
casionally, as was the case in Portland not long ago, 
by one of the leading ministers of that city, or recently 
in Hood River, there is open and public misrepresenta- 
tion of us. 

No one can possibly believe more fervently than I that 
our message is not for the intelligent and strong alone; 
but what lends a measure of truth to the contrary say- 
ing inheres in this fact, that the humblest in intellectual 
attainment receive our word gladly, but it does require 
intelligence and strength to withstand successfully the 
immediate and personal counter assault of an alert and 
confident orthodoxy. 

It is the situation described in the preceding paragraphs 
that extenuates and explains, but does not justify, that 
attitude of aloofness or of offensive attack upon the part 
of our own ministers now and then in their relation to 
orthodox churches and ministers.” I put it in this way 
because nothing is clearer to me than that our true atti- 
tude toward other religious organizations in the mission 
field, as everywhere else, should be one of sympathy and 
friendliness. If error must be denounced,—and I am 
not of those that believe that this should be omitted,— 
let it be done in kindly ways. There need be no weak- 
ness nor lack of self-respect. Scarcely less desirable is 
self-complacency or an arrogant inclusiveness. Cer- 
tainly there is an ideal of genuine humility, simple 
frankness, self-sacrificing endeavor, and positive lead- 
ership that, if lived up to, would be nearly irresistible. 

And in the same connection we must, as a denomina- 
tion engaged with other denominations in missionary 
work, remember (to paraphrase a sentence in that very 
suggestive article on missions in India, in the last Hibbert 
Journal) that ‘‘a good orthodoxy is better than a bad 
Unitarianism.” We should feel in all our missionary 
enterprise that a Unitarian church would better break 
and fall than to have no surer foundations to build upon 
than the mistaken calumnies of its enemies and the nega- 
tive reactions from the errors of those who differ with 
us. A Unitarian church is in a poor business when it 
is engaged principally in flattering disloyalties and pan- 
dering to doubts. A Unitarian church anywhere would 
almost better not be at all than to be less spiritual in 
its motives and life and work than any other church in 
its community. 

In the face of the situation in the mission field, as it 
appears to me, both in regard to the general work of 
religion and as regards also our relation to orthodox 
agencies, it is in my estimation the part of provincialism 
and half-blindness to suppose that our work as an or- 
ganic missionary force is done or that the end is in sight. 
Those who themselves have deep and strong religious 
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experience, and who are at once in touch with the relig- 
ious life of the world at large and with the experiences 
of many individuals, do not doubt that we are at the 
dawn of a religious revival the exact like of which the 
world: has never known before. What our part in that 
shali be I do not know: what our part may be I do not 
doubt. I believe that, with $1,000 intrusted to me for 
the task, I could plant a church in a certain college town 
whose influence for a broader and deeper and purer re- 
ligious faith would reach in various ways into every 
portion of Oregon. I believe the same might be done 
in other communities in Oregon and in Washington and 
in Idaho. What is true of this region is but typical of 
our opportunities everywhere. 

I cannot permit myself, as I have in this last para- 
graph, to intimate that we need funds, without adding 
the more urgent plea for men. We want the best men 
in the mission field,—men who are attractive personally, 
well equipped intellectually, and of virile strength; who 
are afraid neither of the light nor of the dark; who are 
of that conservative-radical temper of mind and heart 
that can advance with the campaign without permitting 
themselves to be cut off from the base of supplies, spir- 
itually speaking; men who know better than that piti- 
able philosophy which has been summarized in the 
words, ‘‘Life is not worth living without the illusions, 
hence let us cling to the illusions’’; who know that life 
is not worth living, for themselves or for others, without 
the realities. 

But herein I am in danger of being beguiled by a 
favorite theme; and so, at the risk of seeming to say 
‘Jastly”’ more than once, I conclude with an item con- 
cerning an event of general importance for the religious 
life of our whole Pacific North-west. A committee is 
devising plans for the more specifically religious offices 
of the Lewis and Clarke Exposition, to be held in Port- 
land in 1905. I think it is designed to make the occa- 
sion the opportunity for a general exposition of the 
history, traditions, teachings, and enterprises of all the 
organic religious forces in the Pacific North-west. Such 
representations, I am sure, would advance in this region 
very considerably those essential and fundamental requi- 
sites of all true ecclesiastical and spiritual progress,— 


‘religious intelligence, intellectual sincerity, and con- 


scientious loyalties. 
SALEM, ORE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love is delicate; ‘‘love is hurt with jar and fret’’; and 
you might as well expect a violin to remain in tune if 
roughly used as love to survive if chilled or driven into 
itself—Sir John Lubbock. 


ra 


If despair overwhelm thee in this abode of gloom, 
be wise and prepare for thyself a place of greater cheer- 
fulness. Wishest thou the night of the grave to be lumi- 
nous as day, carry along with thee ready trimmed the 
lamp of good works.—Saadt. 

; ws 


Religion is not the conception of God, but the love of 


him. It is not the abstract idea of right, but the practi- 
eal doing of right. 


It is not the absolute formula of 
truth, but the being true. The substance is more than 
the shadow.—A ustin Garver. 
— wt 

_ I see beginnings in man, no end; wrestling, not achieve- 
ment; unfolding, not maturity. Still he sighs for light, 
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more light. Upon the borders of the grave he stands, 
and stretches out his hands to infinity and eternity for 
light, for progress, for new fields resplendent with ever- 
lasting light and glory.— Orville Dewey. 


ad 


I do not in my best moods think of death, but of life. 
I would live as though there was no such thing in the 
world as death for me or for others. I would live with 
my thoughts amid things that endure, in work and duty 
and love, until death itself is consumed in life, the res- 
urrection going on day by day, this mortal putting on 
immortality.—Horatio Stebbins. 


Deo Optimo Maximo. 


All else for use, one only for desire; 
‘Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee: 
Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel Thou me. 


Delight is menace, if Thou brood not by, 
Power a quicksand, Fame a gathering jeer. 
Oft as the morn (though none of earth deny 
These three are dear) 


Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
Nor wall in clay mine agonies and joys: 
Oh, close my hand upon Beatitude! 
Not on her toys. 
— Loutse Imogen Guiney. 


Emerson as the Champion of the Individual.* 


BY PROF. WILLIAM JAMES. 


The pathos of death is this, that, when the days of a 
man’s life are ended (those days that were so crowded 
with business and felt so heavy in their passing), what 
remains of him in memory should usually be so slight 
a thing. The phantom of an attitude, the echo of a 
certain mode of thought, a few pages of print, some in- 
vention, or some victory we gained in a brief critical 
hour, are all that can survive the best of us. It is as if 
the whole of a man’s significance had now shrunk into 
a mere musical note or suggestion of his singularity. 
Happy are those whose singularity gives a note so clear 
as to be victorious over the inevitable pity of such a 
diminution and abridgment. An ideal wraith like this, 
of Emerson’s personality, hovers over all Concord to-day, 
taking, in the minds of those of you who were his neigh- 
bors and intimates, a somewhat fuller shape, remain- 
ing more abstract in the younger generation, but bring- 
ing home to all of us the sense of a spirit indescribably 
precious. The form that so lately moved upon these 
streets and country roads, or awaited in these fields and 
woods the beloved Muse’s visits, is now dust; but the 
soul’s note, the spiritual voice, rises strong and clear 
above the uproar of these times, and seems securely 
destined to exert an ennobling influence over future 
generations. 

What gave a flavor so matchless to Emerson’s individ- 
uality was, even more than his rich mental gifts, their 
singularly harmonious combination. Rarely has a man 
so accurately known the limits of his genius or so unfail- 
ingly kept within them. ‘‘Stand by your order,” he 
used to say to youthful students; and perhaps the para- 
mount impression one gets of his life is of his loyalty 
to his own one personal type and mission. The type 
was that of what he liked to call the scholar, the per- 
ceiver of pure truth; and the mission was that of the 
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reporter in worthy form of each perception. The day 
is good, he said, in which we have the most perceptions. 
There are times when the cawing of a crow, a weed, a 
snowflake, or a farmer planting in his field, become symbols 
to the intellect of truths equal to those which the most 
majestic phenomena can open. Let me mind my own 
charge, then, walk alone, look at the sky, frequent the 
field and forest, sedulously waiting every morning for 
the news concerning the structure of the universe which 
the good Spirit will give me. This was the first half of 
Emerson, but only half; for genius is insatiate for ex- 
pression, and truth has to be clad in the right verbal 
garment. The form of the garment was so vital for 
Emerson that it is impossible to separate it from the 
matter. They form a chemical combination: thoughts 
which would be trivial expressed otherwise, are important 
through the nouns and verbs to which he married them. 
The style is the man, it has been said: the man Emerson’s 
mission culminated in his style; and, if we must define 
him in one word, we have to call him artist. He was 
an artist whose medium was verbal, and who wrought 
in spiritual material. 

This duty of spiritual seeing and reporting determined 
the whole tenor of his life. It was to shield this duty 
from invasion and distraction that he dwelt in the coun- 
try, that he consistently declined to entangle himself with 
associations, or to encumber himself with functions, 
which, however he might believe in them, he felt were 
duties for other men, and not for him. Even the care 
of his garden, with its stoopings and fingerings in a few 
yards of space, he found narrowing and poisoning, and 
took to long free walks and saunterings instead without 
apology. ‘‘Causes’’ innumerable sought to enlist him 
as their ‘‘worker’’: all got his smile and word of sympathy, 
but none entrapped him into service. Even the struggle 
against slavery, deeply as it appealed to him, found him 
firm. ‘‘God must govern his own world, and knows his 
way out of the pit without my desertion of my post, 
which has none to guard it but me. I have quite other 
slaves to face than those negroes; to wit, imprisoned 
thoughts far back in the brain of man, and which have 
no watchman or lover or defender but me.” This in 
reply to his own troubled conscience, and to hot-blooded 
moralists with more objective ideas of duty this fidelity 
to the limits of his genius must often have made Emerson 
seem provokingly remote and unavailable. We, how- 
ever, who can see things in more liberal perspective, have 
unqualifiably to approve the results. The matchless tact 
with which he kept his safe limits while he so dauntlessly 
asserted himself within them is an example fitted to give 
heart to other theorists and artists the world over. 

The theoretic insight, from which Emerson’s govern- 
ment of his own life followed, can be best summed up in 
his own verses :— 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man.’‘ 


’ Through the individual fact there ever shone for him the 
effulgence of the universal reason. ‘The great cosmic in- 
tellect terminates and houses itself in mortal men and 
passing hours. Each of us is an angle of its eternal 
vision, and the only way to be true to our maker is to 
be loyal to ourselves. ‘‘O rich and various man!" he 
cries, ‘‘thou palace of sight and sound, carrying in thy 
senses the morning and the night and the unfathomable 
galaxy; in thy brain the geometry of the city of God, in 
thy heart the bower of love and the realms of right and 
wrong.” : 

If the individual open thus directly into the absolute, 
it follows that there is something in each and all of us, 
even the lowliest, that ought not to consent to borrowing 
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traditions and living at second hand. ‘‘If John was per- 
fect, why are you and I alive?” Emerson writes. ‘‘As 
long as any man exists, there is some need of him: let 
him fight for his own. This faith that living at first 
hand is something sacred is perhaps the most character- 
istic note in Emerson’s writings. The hottest side of 
him is this non-conformist persuasion; and, if his temper 
could ever verge on common irascibility, it would be by 
reason of the passionate character of his feelings on this 
point. The world is still new and untried. In seeing 
freshly, and not in hearing of what others saw, shall a 
man find what truth is. ‘‘Each one of us can bask in 
the great morning which rises out of the eastern sea, and 
be himself one of the children of the light. . . . Trust 
thyself, then; every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
There is a time in every man’s education when he must 
arrive at the conviction that imitation is suicide; when 
he must take himself for better or worse as his portion, 
and know that, though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which it was 
given him to till.” 

The matchless eloquence with which Emerson pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the living individual electrified 
and emancipated his generation, and this bugle-blast will 
doubtless be regarded by all future critics as the kernel 
of his message. The present man is the aboriginal reality, 
the institution is derivative, and the past man is irrele- 
vant and obliterate for present issues. Emerson’s be- 
lief that the individual must in reason be adequate to the 
vocation for which the spirit of the world has called him 
into being is the source of those sublime pages, hearteners 
and sustainers of our youth, in which he urges his hearers 
to be incorruptibly true to their own private conscience. 
Nothing can harm the man who rests in his appointed 
place and character. Such a man is invulnerable: he 
balances the universe,—balances it as much by keeping 
small when he is small as by being great and spreading 
when he is great. 


The Dedication of the Channing Statue. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


I heard a distinguished leader in the Presbyterian 
Church say to a distinguished audience last Thursday 
that the gospel of Christ exists to proclaim the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. Within the 
hour he heard that the General Convention of that 
Church had withdrawn its allegiance to the Westminster 
Confession, had stripped off its rags and trodden them 
under foot. It had said the same thing as its great 
preacher had. 

This is the public acknowledgment that the theology 
of the Dark Ages is abandoned in every communion of 
the Christian Church of America. The announcement 
comes at a fit time, in a week which celebrates the birth 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and erects in the fittest place 
in the world a statue of William Ellery Channing. 

We will not forget here that the birthday of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson last Monday was also the birthday of 
William Henry Channing, the nephew of William Ellery 
Channing. It is he to whom we owe the loving memories 
of his uncle. 

The new date of a new century set all men thinking 
on the great victories of the last century,—the saeculum 
muirabile, the wonderful century of history; a united 
world, where America whispered to India; a world of 
brotherhood, where nations sheathed the sword; a world 
of stupendous physical force, in which each man con-— 
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trols more power than a thousand men enlisted a hun- 

, dred years ago. When I was a boy, the Pyramid of 
Cheops was one of seven wonders of the world. The 
world of to-day could build a hundred thousand such 
pyramids in the next week, if it chose to fling away its 

} forces on such follies. 

4 To-day reminds us that these are no poor victories of 

force,—no, nor of the untutored intellect. They are the 

moral or spiritual victories—discoveries, if you please— 
of such men as to-day we commemorate. 

The baby born when that century came in was born 
of a mother and trained by a father who believed, or 
tried to believe, that the baby was a child of hell, and 
incapable of good. 

The baby born to-day is trained to know that he is 
a child of God and capable of everything. He shares 
God’s omnipotence. ‘‘If he will,’’ he partakes the Divine 
nature. 

Imagine yourself a director of public education in the 
year 1800. A radical reformer asks you to give public 

' education of the very best to the brat born in the slums, 

as you would give to the heir of an empire born in the 

| purple. Of course you would say no, if you believe ten 
words of what the pulpit had told you the day before. 
“Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’’ 
You would say, ‘‘Shall I give arms of precision, shall I 
give Gatling guns and Mauser rifles to Satan and to his 
children?’’ Open education and open promotion are 

) impossible, so you really believe in total depravity. 

Did the God of heaven close his account with men 
when Saint John finished the Book of Revelation, did 
he then go upon a journey as Baal did, and did he leave 
the world to the explanations of this church or that 
church, of this bishop or that bishop, or of the West- 
minster Assembly or the Second Lateran Council? If 
he did, what child of his will ask for the presence of his 
Holy Spirit now? will say, ‘‘Lo! here am I: send me’’? 
will seek his help in weakness or his comfort in sorrow? 

What child of God but will sit on the beach picking up 
dead shells, drying the faded seaweeds? ‘The science of 

. to-day which plunges into the ocean of truth, the science 

which looks beyond the farthest star, the science to which 
there is nothing great and nothing small, is impossible 
if God cut off his revelations in the year 97 of the first 

century, or if God is sitting on any sapphire throne, and 
waiting for his daily mail to come to him from a distant 
world. 

Or, again, if your first duty is to save your own soul 
from eternal suffering, if on a sinking ship you are wait- 
ing for the fatal moment when you shall spring from the 
storm-washed deck upon the particular log which is to 
Save you, one of a hundred,—if this is your religion, 
what wonder if you are careless about the prisoner in the 
prison, about the starving hordes who are dying of famine, 
about the victims of this freshet or that tornado! If all 
the revivalists can say to you is that you are the victim 
of God’s wrath unless you accept the life cord which 
he flings down to you, there is no longer any appeal for 
the coming of a commonwealth in which men bear each 
other’s burdens. 

As Channing says so well, as he said from the begin- 
ning to the end, ‘‘There can be no spirit of brotherhood, 
no true peace, any farther than men come to understand 
their relation to God, the infinite purpose for which he 

eS them life.” Channing had to add fifty years ago, 

4 ae yet these ideas are treated as a kind of spiritual 

ce, and the teacher who really expects men to see 

mselves and one another the children of God is 
at Sub visionary. ” But I think we should not say 
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line, that the younger generation begins to tell us that 
these announcements are commonplace. That is the 
word of a distinguished French critic of our time. He 
tells us that in the statement of Channing there is noth- 
ing which one does not know. ‘‘Does not know,”’ if you 
please; ‘‘might not have known,” if you please. For 
John of Patmos knew that God was his Father; Paul in 
prison knew that God was his Father; Jesus of Naza- 
reth had said, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ Yes; 
but the world had not chosen to believe it. The world 
had chosen to believe that men were children of wrath. 
It is pathetic again to see that often now you will find 
men fooling over the influences .of this year and that 
year, to know how Channing happened to say it, to 
learn what made him say it, and how it is that he said 
it, so that people had to hear and had to believe. I have 
even heard men who told me how he arranged his nom- 
inative cases, and where his verbs came in, so that he 
worked the miracle. If any one really cares, he may 
look in a letter to his uncle written in the year when ° 
Channing was twenty years old, in which he says: ‘‘Where- 
as I was blind, now I see: I behold with love and ad- 
miration the benevolence of God. I have solemnly given 
myself up to God.” From that time forward till the 
moment he died his life is written. You may trace the 
details, and the study is a most interesting study. It is, 
if you please, a curious study; and you can study it (men 
have studied it) as you might study the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte or of Isaac Newton or of Julius Cesar. But 
these are but as so much clothing, or as so much stage 
scenery, or as so much metre and rhyme. ‘The beginning, 
middle, and end of his life is, ‘‘I have given myself to 
God.” 

I have followed up that detail, as so many other men 
have done, with the interest which of course attaches 
to it. But, if you read with any serious purpose, you 
are always thrown back to those central words, ‘‘I have 
given myself to God.” He talks with Hopkins, the 
pseudo-Calvinist, with a certain curiosity as to free will 
and foreknowledge; he studies at Cambridge; he knew 
what Hobbes said or what Edwards wrote; he is made 
minister of this church; he buries their dead or christens 
their babies; he goes to Baltimore, and walks down be- 
tween the idols of the Middle Ages, and pushes every one 
off its pedestal; he flings himself into the movement for 
universal peace; he teaches the young men of Boston 
what to study and how; he joins hands with Tuckerman 
in giving system to the charities of the town; he plunges 
himself into the anti-slavery reform,—and all this is be- 
cause he has seen the vision and has heard the word, he 
has seen God as the pure in heart see him. ‘‘I have 
given myself to God.” He hears him speak as a child 
hears his father’s very whisper: he knows what the words 
mean, ‘‘Our Father who art now in an infinite heaven.’ 
And you and I do not rightly understand this life unless 
we can enter into that very shrine of his central worship, 
and thank God that he revealed himself to this son of 
God, and that this son of God welcomed the revela- 
tion. 

It would be but a poor outcome and poor side eddy of 
that river of life on which we also can float, if we will, 
if we were satisfied to talk of his methods, of his theory 
of duty, of the language in which he spoke or the logic 
which he handled. Thank God if, when he spoke, we 
believed. Thank God that this son of his lived and moved 
and had his being in his God. Thank God that he lived 
to will and to do of God’s good pleasure. So he accepted 
the privilege and the duty of a son of God. So he brings 
us into the Father’s arms. So we can go about his work, 
and enter fields which are white of harvest. Because he 
could say truly, ‘‘I have given myself to God.” 
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MEMORIALS OF ROBERT SPEARS, 1825-99. 
Belfast: Ulster Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation.—Our English friends have done 
well to bring together these different memo- 
rials of a good and faithful servant of the 
Unitarian cause. If they overlap each other 
a little here and there, this does no harm, 
but rather heightens the impression by assur- 
ing us that Mr. Spears had something for 
men of widely different apprehension. First, 
we have a “‘Prefatory Sketch” by Robert 
Collyer, which isn’t critical at all, but is the 
kindly overflow of his affectionate remem- 
brance of the man, of whom he saw a good 
deal from time to time, admiring him in- 
creasingly as he drew closer to his heart and 
life. ‘Twice they went together on a ramble 
to Scotland and to the south of England, 
Mr. Spears eager to put two days’ pleasure 
into one, while the other Robert would have 
preferred to put one day’s into two. They 
had both worked at the anvil, and they had 
both begun as Methodists. So here were two 
good memories for the welding of their hearts 
together. Rev. Samuel Charlesworth fur- 
nishes an excellent biographical sketch, doing 
full justice to Mr. Spears’s work as gen- 
eral secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and as editor of vari- 
ous journals, and especially of the Christian 
Life, He was a sturdy protestant against 
the idea that the Unitarian name is an im- 
proper and a hurtful one for any organiza- 
tion of men who are Unitarians at heart. At 
this point he took definite issue with Marti- 
neau. ‘The paradox of his life was his bound- 
less admiration for Channing and his eager- 
ness to circulate his Works while holding 
to a “Unitarian orthodoxy” on which Chan- 
ning set the seal of his disapprobation. There 

e “Reminiscences” which are supplemen- 
tary to the sketch, and make a pleasant 
afterglow to it; and there is a memorial 
sermon by Dr. Alexander Gordon, which is 
conceived in a spirit of noble frankness that 
is wholly engaging. ‘There may be difference 
of opinion as regards Mr. Spears’s methods 
of Unitarian propagandism. ‘There can be 
none so far as concerns the unwearying and 
unselfish devotion of his life to the cause of 
truth and righteousness which was embodied 
for him in the Unitarian word and work. 


TyPEs OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. Lon- 
don: Philip Green.—This is a very inter- 
esting book. It is made up of five addresses 
by as many English Unitarian clergymen. 
All the addresses were given at a meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation in 1902, and there is an admirable 
account of them and commendation of 
them by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, the presi- 
dent of the Association, which we are 
strongly tempted to copy as the best pos- 
sible notice of the book. The addresses 
were made by five gentlemen who had been 
ministers in five different churches, “An- 
glican, Congregationalist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Roman Catholic. Each gives 
a reason for the faith that is in him, and his 
reasons for coming out from his old church 
to the new. The statements are all ad- 
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mirably made, some, perhaps, more admi- 
rably than others. They are, as Mr, Arm- 
strong says, so many fragments of virtual 
autobiography, letting us into the story 
of each several soul as it passed out of the 
bonds of creeds imposed by authority in 
youth and reached forward to a position 
of freedom, broadly and generally de- 
scribed as Unitarian.’”’ Very beautiful is 
the delight of all these men in the faith 
and freedom to which they have attained. 
And it is not something new they celebrate, 
something which may have its day and 
cease to be. All of these men have been in 
the Unitarian fold so long that they have 
made full proof of the skill of its master- 
spirits in the construction of sheep-folds. 
They have found themselves able to go in 
and out, and find pasture. Even where 
they feared at first that there would be 
obstructive gates and bars, they have found 
none such to trouble. Our English friends 
have done well to publish such a book, and 
it should find many readers in this country 
as wellas in Great Britain. 


THE Mystery oF SLEEP. By John Big- 
elow. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
This is a new and enlarged edition of a 
book published about eight years ago. Mr. 
Bigelow believes that it is wholly wrong to 
consider sleep merely as a state of rest or 
a provision for the reparation of physical 
waste. We develop, he would say, psy- 
chically or spiritually during our sleeping 
hours as distinctly and exclusively as we 
are deyeloped physically and intellectually 
during our waking hours, and thus he urges 
the highest respect for the protection of 
this third of our time and the desirability 
of studying the art or science of sleeping. 
“All virtues favor sleep, and all vices dis- 
courage it.” Mr. Bigelow brings numer- 
ous illustrious examples to enforce his doc- 
trine of the errors which might have been 
corrected by yielding to the corrective of 
sleep. Had John Calvin given as many 
hours to sleep as he did to professional work, 
the history of Protestantism in the world 
would have been altered. Mr. Bigelow is 
a Swedenborgian, and an appendix gives 
various lofty estimates of the great mystic, 
beginning with the tribute from Emerson, 
and also Swedenborg’s own account of his 
conversations in the spiritual world with 
Iaither, Melancthon, and Calvin. Mr. Big- 
elow can hardly insist too strongly on the 
importance of healthful sleep, and his warn- 
ings may well be heeded. He has collected 
many curious facts and interesting opin- 
ions on the subject. 


A PopuLAR HANDBOOK OF THE BIRDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CaNnapA. By 
Thomas Nuttall. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.—For a dozen years, since the 
first edition of this work, it has been a 
standard authority. Now revised and an- 
notated, with many colored pictures, with 
two volumes in one, and the price reduced 
from $7.50-to $3, the book will enter upon 
a new career of usefulness. We are rapidly 
accumulating bird-lore, and there is spring- 
ing up a wide-spread interest in bird life 
which we would by all means “encourage. 
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Not only is love of the birds humanizing, 
but, when they are protected and encour- 
aged to multiply, they render service to the 
human race of great value. As plants 
depend upon insects for fertilization in 
many cases, so also, in many more ways 
than the public knows, they depend upon 
the birds for protection from the insect 
pests which destroy life. From the point 
of view, then, of sentiment, of social and 
political economy, and of science, such a 
book is to be commended and helped on its 
way to a large circulation. 


‘THE MANNERINGS. By Alice Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Miss 
Brown’s writing broadens and deepens as 
the list of her novels grow longer. Some- 
how we miss the light-heartedness, the care- 
lessly poetic touches of a spontaneous fancy, 
that seemed at first to be her distinguishing 
charm; but we gain in a firmer hold on the 
proper values and proportions of events and 
a finer insight into character and tendencies. 
Looked at in one way, her new novel might 
be said to be a book about women for women. 
One finds in it the counsel that might be 
given by one who has lived deeply to others 
whom she would gladly lift out of petty self- 
absorption and bid to “see life sanely and 
see it whole.’ ‘That is not saying, of course, 
that the suspicion of didacticism is to be at- 
tached to the book. Miss Brown is too wise 
for that. She learned long ago that, if one 
translates life into language, lessons and 
morals are inevitable, and one needn’t dwell 
on them. ‘The types of her characters are 
clear-cut. Occasionally they seem more like 
types than real women, simply because they 
are so suggestive that we find ourselves 
classifying our acquaintances accordingly. 
The novel as a story is fresh and strong, 
with unusual incidents, effective background; 
and characters worth studying. 


Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Skipper, the blue-ribbon horse of a park 
policeman, Calico, who travelled with Mlle. 
Zaretti of the circus, Old Silver, who ran 
with a hook and ladder truck, Blue Blazes, 
who could endure only red-headed men about 
him, Chieftain, of the heavy draught service, 
and four others equally individual in their 
characteristics are heroes as valid as the ar- 
mored knights of historical romance and far 
more interesting than the majority of them. 
Black Eagle is akin in spirit and finesse to 
Thompson-Seton’s pacing mustang, and Bon- 
fire might have been a friend of Black Beauty. 
Most of the stories have a good ending,— 
something we have been taught not to ex- 
pect in stories of animals, but which cer- 
tainly makes a part of their attraction for 
boys at least. Although the stories have 
been published in magazine form, they will 
find a new and larger reading, es 
among young people, to whom they will also 
teach lessons of sympathy and consi 
for creatures in their care. : 
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THE PoEeTs OF ‘TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
Edited by George Willis Cooke. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 net.—A timely 
book in the Emerson anniversary time is 
this collection of poems, written by the 
thinkers and poets whose thought is most 
nearly akin to Emerson’s, and who represent 
the intellectual movement of which he is the 
greatest exponent. Forty-two writers are 
here represented, only Lowell, Alcott, Thor- 
eau, Channing, Ellen Hooper, Jones Very, 
and Sydney H. Morse by as many as eight 
each. It is a collection well worth studying, 
not only for the poems themselves, some of 
which have been in danger of being forgotten, 
but in the light of the influence these poets 
have had on the course of American liter- 
ature and thought. The essay on Transcen- 
dentalism by the editor, which introduces 
the volume, is a scholarly study of the move- 
ment as one of the persistent types of human 
thought. : 


BARBARA, A WOMAN OF THE WEST. By 
John H. Whitson. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50.—A story of life in the Western 
States, written by one who knows through 
personal experience the ranches, plains, and 
mining cities, is likely to be read through 
with interest from beginning to end, even 
when it reveals no striking originality or 
power in the characters brought forward or 
the development of plot. It is the story of 
a disappearance. Barbara’s misfortunes and 
the adventures of the two men who loved 
her are told with a dry realism that sug- 
gests a newspaper training. 


The Magazines. 


In July there are again eight short stories 
and a serial in Leslie’s Monthly, besides four 
or five interesting articles. This list of 
articles includes an account of the traffic 
in wild beasts, the heroic story of an explor- 
ing trip through an unknown part of Vene- 
zuela, a sketch of that famous frontier judge, 
Isaac B. Parker, and a study of the vessels 
known as ocean tramps. 


The success of the Hibbert Journal, of which 
three issues have appeared, has been extraor- 
dinary, and the circulation has reached a 
figure entirely unexpected for this kind of a 
publication. The journal -is supported by 
the Hibbert Trustees, a powerful body, the 
name of which has for many years been as- 
sociated with the Hibbert Lectures. Emi- 
nent men representing various schools of 
thought are concerned in the enterprise, and 
it is probably the first time that men of such 
various tendencies have united in any under- 
taking. The quarterly is intended to repre- 
sent the best scholarship and thought all over 
the world, and American thinkers have been 
well represented in the issues up to date. 
Editorial representatives have been appointed 
in the United States, Prof. W. W. Fenn in 
Massachusetts and Prof. Howeson in Cali- 
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Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By L. A. Sherman. 25 cents. 
From the Civic Press, New York. 
Quo Vaditis? A Call to the Old Moralities. By Bouck 
White. $r.00. 
From Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 

The Old China Book. By N. Hudson Moore. §2 net. 
The Sacrifice of the Shannon. By W. Albert Hickman. 


$1.50. 
Music Received. 


—— 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Cradle Song. Song for high voice. By Carl Sobeski. 
I Love the Lord. Sacred song for high voice. By W. 
Berwald. 
Ave Maria. For violoncello and pianoforte. By Franz 
ubert. 
Remember, or Forget! Song for medium voice, By Clar- 
ence Lucas. 


A Shepherd’s pang Song for medium voice. By Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. 

Over the Nuts and Wine. By 
Louis F, Gottschalk. 5 4 2 

A Paper Fairy. Song for medium voice. By N. Clifford 


Song for bass voice. 


Page, 
Bring Co Again, O Western Wind. Song for medium 
voice. By N. Clifford Page. . 
Old Black Joe. For the guitar. By George W. Bemis. 
Ave Maria. For violoncello and pianoforte. By Gounod- 


ach, 
Valsette in C. For the piano. By Hugo Riemann. 
At the Festival. For the piano. By Frederick A, Will- 


jams. 
Encore Valse. For the piano. By Wilson G. Smith. 
The Sweetest Flower. Song for medium voice. 
Arthur Lieber, 


The Little Brown Nest. Song for medium voice. By 
Isabel Underhill. 


PRAYERS 


By Rev. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 
Price $1.25. Postage 10 cents additional. 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


By 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith’ addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life”? speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old > seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — . 

Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

“When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to show ; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” 2 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you... . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


Phe Regs by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt ef 
e 

GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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4 
IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minot J. SavaGE, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


RELIGION 


By CuarLEs W. Euiot, LL.D. 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
libera! congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and eyed 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Biatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mat, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272% Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Kamatu San and ’Lizabeth Ann. 


Oh, Kamatu San 
Afar in Japan, 
Oh, a brown little girl is she!” 
But ’Lizabeth Ann 
In West Michigan 
Is as fair as a child can be. 


Oh, Kamatu goes 
As gay as a rose 
In satin and silk all day ; 
But ’Lizabeth’s toes 
Her slippers disclose, 
And cotton’s her modest array. 


In Kamatu’s land 
A festival grand 
Is held for the dolls in March; 
And dances are planned 
Where the cherry-trees stand, 
Or under the cedar and larch. 


In ’Lizabeth’s State, 
Though wealthy and great, 
No dollie has any such joys. 
Ah, ’tis a hard fate 
To live at this date 
In a country so careless of toys! 


Yet ’Lizabeth Ann 
And Kamatu San 
In loving their dollies agree: 
So dolls in Japan 
Or in West Michigan 
Can be happy with either, you see. 
—Nora Archibald Smith, in Congregationalist. 


Sister Hen and the Crocodile. 


The crocodile is one of the hungriest bodies 
that ever lived. When he is looking for a 
dinner, he will eat almost anything that comes 
within reach. Sometimes the greedy fellow 
swallows great stones and chunks of wood, 
in his hurry mistaking them for something 
more digestible. And, when he is smacking 
his great jaws over his food, he makes such 
a greedy, terrible noise that the other animals 
steal away nervously, and hide until it shall 
be Master Crocodile’s sleepy-time. He is 
too lazy to waddle in search of a dinner far 
from the river where he lives. But any an- 
imal, or even a man-swimmer, had best be 
careful how he ventures into the water near 
the crocodile’s haunts. For what seems to 
be a greenish-brown, knobby log of wood 
floating on the water has little bright eyes 
which are on the lookout for anything which 
moves. And below the water two great jaws 
are ready to open and swallow in the prey of 
Mr. Hungry Mouth. 

But, no matter how hungry the crocodile 
may be, he will not touch the hen, even if 
she should venture into his very jaws. At 
least, that is what the black men of the 
Congo River will tell you. And surely, as 
they are the nearest neighbors of the big 
reptile, they ought to know, if any one does. 
Now this is the story which they tell to ex- 
plain why the crocodile will not eat the hen. 

Once upon a time there was a hen, a com- 
mon plump, clucky mother hen, who used 
every day to go down to the river and pick 
up bits of food on the moist banks where 
luscious insects were many. 

She did not know that this Congo River 
was the home of the crocodile, the biggest, 
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fiercest, scaliest, hungriest crocodile in all 
Africa. But one day, when she went down 
to the water as usual, she hopped out onto 
what looked like a mossy log, saying to her- 
self: ‘‘Aha! This is a fine old timber house. 
It is full of juicy bugs, I know. I shall have 
a great feast!” 

Tap, tap! Pick, pick! The hen began to 
scratch and peck upon the rough bark of the 
log. But, oh, dearme! Suddenly she began 
to feel very seasick. The log was rolling 
over! The log was teetering up on end like 
a boat in a storm! And, before she knew 
what was really happening, the poor hen 
found herself floundering in the water in the 
very jaws of the terrible crocodile. 

“Ha-ha!” cried the crocodile, in his harsh 
voice. ‘You took me for a log, just as the 
other silly creatures do. But I am no log, 
Mrs. Hen, as you shall soon see. I am 
Hungry Crocodile, and you will make the 
fifth dinner which I have had this evening.” 

The hen was frightened almost to death; 
but she kept her presence of mind and gasped 
frantically, as she saw the great jaws open- 
ing to swallow her,— 

“‘O brother, don’t!” 

Now the crocodile was so surprised at 
hearing the hen call him brother that he 
kept his jaws wide open, and forgot to swallow 
his dinner. He kept them open for some 
time, gaping foolishly, wondering what the 
hen could mean, and how he could possibly 
be her brother. And, by the time he had 
remembered how hungry he was, there was 
nothing for him to eat; for the hen had 
skipped away just as fast as her feet would 
take her. 

“Pouf!’ snorted the crocodile. ‘Her 
brother, indeed! I am not her brother, 
and she knows it very well. What a fool 
I was to be caught by such a word. Just 
wait till I catch her again, and we will see. 
I will brother her!’ And he swam sulkily 
away to hide his mortification in the Congo 
mud, with only the end of his long nose pok- 
ing out as a ventilator for his breathing. 

Now, though the hen had had so narrow 
an escape, it had not sufficiently taught her 
a lesson. A few days afterward once more 
she went down to the river, for she could 
not resist the temptation of the bug-dinner 
which she knew she should find there. But 
she kept her eyes open sharply for any greeny 
log which might be floating on the water, 
saying to herself: “Old Hungry Mouth shall 
not catch me napping this time. I know 
his wicked tricks!” 

But this time the crocodile was not floating 
on the water like a greeny log. He was 
lying still as still, sunning himself on the 
river bank behind some tall reeds. Mrs. 
Hen came trotting down to the water, a 
plump and tempting sight, cocking her head 
knowingly on one side as she spied a real log 
floating out beyond, which she took to be 
her enemy. And as she scratched in the 
soft mud, chuckling to think how sly she 
was, with a rush and a rustle down pounced 
the crocodile upon her, and once more, be- 
fore she knew it, she found herself in the 
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horrid gateway of his jaws, threatened by 
the double rows of long white teeth. 

“Oho!” snapped the crocodile, ‘“‘you shall 
not escape me this time. I am a log, am I? 
Look at me again, Mrs. Hen. Am I a log?” 
And he came at her to swallow her at once. 

But again the hen squawked, “‘O brother, 
don’t!’ 

Again the crocodile paused, thunderstruck 
by this extraordinary word. “Oh, bother 
the hen!”’ he cried. ‘‘What can she mean, 
really? How can I be her brother? She 
lives in a town on the land, and I live in my 
kingdom of mud and water. How could two 
creatures possibly be more unlike? How’— 
But, while he had been thinking out all 
this, once more the hen had managed to 
escape, and was pelting back to her barn- 
yard as fast as she could go. 

Then indeed the crocodile was angry. He 
determined to go and see Nzambi, the wise 
witch-princess, about the matter. She would 
tell him what it all meant. But it was a 
long journey to her palace, and he was awk- 
ward and slow in travelling upon land. Be- 
fore he had gone very far, he was tired and 
out of breath, and stopped to rest under a 
banana-tree. 

As he lay panting in the shade, he saw his 
friend Mbambi, the great lizard, hurrying 
past through the jungle. 

“Q Mbambi,” cried old Hungry Mouth, 
“stop a moment: I want to speak with you. 
I am in great trouble.” 

So the lizard drew near, wagging her head 
wisely; for it pleased her to be consulted by 
the big crocodile. ‘What can it be, dear 
friend, that is troubling you this day?” she 
said amiably. ‘Surely, no one would be so 
rude or rash as to offend the king of Congo 
River. But tell me your trouble, and per- 
haps I can advise you.” 

“Listen to me, then,” said the crocodile. 
“Almost every day a nice fat hen—O 
Mbambi! so delightfully fat and tempting— 
comes to my river to feed. Well, why don’t 
I make her my dinner, you say. Now 
hearken: each time, just as 1 am about to 
catch her and carry her to my home, she 
startles me by calling me ‘brother.’ Did you 
ever hear of anything so maddening? Twice 
I have let her escape because of the word. 
But I can stand it no longer, and I am on 
the way to Princess Nzambi to hold a palaver 
about it.” (By ‘“‘palaver” the slangy croco- 
dile meant a long, serious talk.) 

“Silly idiot!” cried the Mbambi, not very 
politely. “Do nothing of the kind. You 
will only get the worst of the palaver, and 
show your ignorance before the wise Nzambi. 
Now listen to me. Don’t you know, dear 
crocodile, that the duck lives on the water, 
though she is neither a fish nor a reptile? 
And the duck lays eggs. The turtle does 
the same, though she is no bird. The hen 
lays eggs, just as I do; and I am Mbambi, 
the great lizard, As for you, dear old 
Hungry Mouth, you know that at this mo- 
ment”’—-here she whispered discreetly, look- 
ing around to see that no one was listening— 
“at this moment in a snug nest dug out of 
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the sand on the banks of the Congo, Mrs. 
Crocodile has covered with leaves to hide 
them from your enemies sixty smooth white 
eggs. And in a few weeks out of these will 
scaimper sixty little wiggly crocodiles, your 
dear, homely, scaly, hungry-mouthed chil- 
dren. Yes, we all lay eggs, my silly friend; 
and so in a sense we are alt brothers, as thé 
hen has said.” 

“Sh!” whispered the crocodile, nervously. 
“Don’t mention those eggs of mine, I beg 
of you. Some one might overhear. What 
you say is undoubtedly true,’”’ he added pen- 
sively, after thinking afew moments. ‘Then 
I suppose I must give up my tempting dinner 
of hen. I cannot eat my sister, can I?” 

“Of course you cannot,” said the Mbambi, 
as she rustled away through the jungle. ‘We 
can’t have everything we want in this world.” 

“No, I see we cannot,” sighed the croco- 
dile, as he waddled back toward the banks 
of the Congo. Now in the same old spot he 
found the hen, who had been improving his 
absence by greedily stuffing herself on beetle- 
bugs, flies, and mosquitoes until she was so 
fat that she could not run away at the croco- 
dile’s approach. She could only stand and 
squawk feebly, fluttering her ridiculous wings. 

But the crocodile merely said, ‘‘Good-even- 
ing, sister,” very politely, and, passing her 
by with a wag of his enormous tail, sank with 
a plop into the waters of the Congo. 

And ever since that time the hen has eaten 
her dinner in tranquil peace, undisturbed by 
the sight of floating log or basking shape of 
knobby green. For she knows that old 
Hungry Mouth will not eat his sister, the 
hen.—Abbie I'arwell Brown, in the Church- 
man. 


How Much? 


“Vesterday was my mother’s birthday,” 
remarked Billy Stone, as he walked proudly 
by the side of Miss Fowler, his Sunday-school 
teacher. ‘‘We gave her presents.,”’ 

“How nice! I suppose you love her very 
much, don’t you?” 

“Lots.” 

“Well, Billy, my man,’’ said Miss Fowler, 
stopping a minute at the corner where she 
was to turn off, ‘‘don’t forget our lesson last 
Sunday. You know what the Bible tells us 
about how true love shows itself.” 

Yes, Billy knew. He walked on, thinking 
of it, and presently his round face grew very 
sober. 

“Vesterday we told mother that we gave 
her the presents’ with our love. To-day is 
only a day off, and I wouldn’t get up in time 
for breakfast. I was late at school, I made 
the twins mad, and I sneaked out of the back 
door, so as not to have to go for the mail. I 
can’t see how anybody, by looking at the 


_ way I’ve acted, could tell that I liked my 


‘mother at all.” 

It was beginning to rain when Billy reached 
home. He and the twins, who had been 
playing in the yard, all went into the shelter 
of the kitchen together. 

| Mrs. Stone, at work in the next room, 
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looked out of the window with a sigh. She 
had so much to do, and there was so liable 
to be trouble when the children must stay 
indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

The twins were hanging their caps up with 
a scuffle. 

“I say, Robin,” asked Billy, abruptly, 
“how much do you love mother this after- 
noon ?”’ 

Robin turned round and stared at him. 
What a queer question! It was not a bit 
like a boy. 

‘Why?’ he giggled. 
write poetry about it?” 

“Poetry!” sniffed Billy. ‘I want to know 
how much,—just plain how much. That 
isn’t poetry, is it?” 

““That’s arithmetic,” said Dora. 

Dora was the oldest of them all. 


“Do you want to 


She was 


bolstered up in a big chair by the fire. She 
had been ill for a fortnight. 
“How much?” repeated Robin. ‘How 


can you tell how much you love a person?” 

“In plenty of ways,” said Billy, wisely. 
“T'll tell you one right now. I love mother 
a boxful.” 

“With that he picked up the kindling-box, 
and marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

“Oh-o,” cried Harry, “that’s what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful,” 
seizing the water-bucket and starting for 
the pump. 

“T love her a scuttleful,”’ said Robin; and 
he plunged down the cellar after coal. 

Dora looked at the clock. She had looked 
at it five minutes before, and said to herself: 
“T do believe that my darling mother is going 
to forget the medicine this time. I shall not 
remind her, that is one thing certain sure!” 

“But I guess,” she said now, reaching for 
the bottle with a wry face, “I guess at least 
I can love her a spoonful.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 

Mrs. Stone heard, and glanced anxiously 
toward the door. “TI hope that there is no 
mischief on foot. I’m in such a hurry to get 
this sewing done.” 

Kitty Stone had roused herself from her 
book in the old-fashioned kitchen window- 
seat to listen to Billy and the rest. So far 
she had said nothing. But, when the kind- 
ling-box was full, and the pail and the scuttle, 
and the medicine bottle was a little less full, 
the covers of Kitty’s book went together 
with a snap. 

“Don’t you feel,” she said, “that all of us 
together, if we hurried, could love mother 
this roomful before she came in and caught 
us? I'll clean the stove out and blacken 
it:? 

They worked like beavers. The last tin 
was hung on its nail and the last chair set 
back to the wall when Mrs. Stone’s step was 
heard coming rapidly down the hall. 

“Dora, child, your medicine!” she said. 

“Yes’m,” said Dora, demurely, “I took it 
for pure love—to you, not to it.” 

Her mother looked round the tidy room; 
and, when she saw how spick and span it 
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was, and when she saw the ring of smiling 
faces, she kissed them every one, and her 
own was just as bright as the brightest. 

““There’s no other mother in the country,”’ 
said Mrs. Stone, “‘that has such children as 
mine!’ 

“There, now, do you see!’ said Billy to 
Robin. ‘“Can’t you tell how much you love 
a person? It feels nice, doesn’t it ?’—Sally 
Campbell, n the Christian Guardian. 


Little Tommy. 


Did you ever hear about him? Grandma 
once knew just such a little philosopher, 
and he was the biggest little philosopher I 
ever knew. I do not think he ever cried. 
I never saw him cry. If his little sister found 
her tulips all rooted up by her pet puppy, 
and cried and cried,—as little girls will,— 
Tommy was sure to come around the corner, 
whistling, and say: ‘‘What makes you cry? 
Can you cry a tulip? Do you think-every 
sob makes a root or a blossom? Here! let’s 
try to right them.” 

So he would pick up the poor flowers, put 
their roots into the ground again, whistling 
all the time, make the bed look smooth and 
fresh, and take her off to hunt hens’ nest, 
in the barn. Neither did he do any differ- 
ently in his own troubles, One day his 
great kite snapped the string, and flew away 
far out of sight. Tommy stood still a mo- 
ment, and then turned around to come home, 
whistling a merry tune. 

“Why, Tommy,” said I, 
sorry to lose that kite?” 

“Yes, but what’s the use? I can’t take 
more than a minute to feel bad. ‘Sorry’ 
will not bring the kite back, and I want to 
make another.” 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

“Poor Tommy,” cried his sister, 
can’t play any mo-ore!”’ 

“Tm not poor, either. You cry for me. 
I don’t have to do it for myself, and I’ll have 
more time to wlhtistle. Besides, when I get 
well, I shall beat every boy in school on the 
multiplication table; for I say it over and 
over again till it makes me sleepy every time 
my leg aches.” 

Tommy was a little queer, certainly; but, 
if a great many people were more like him, 
they would have less troubles and would 
throw more sunshine in this world. We 
must cry sometimes, but try and be as brave 
as possible.—Christian Work. 


“are you not 


“you 


A little boy went to his first tea-party 
when four years and three months old. 
Upon his hostess asking him how he liked 
his tea, he replied, ‘‘It is very nice, but I 
think it tastes very much of the water.” 
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Good News. 


Compensation. 


Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine; 
Stanch and strong the tendrils twine : 
Though the frail ringlets thee deceive, 
None from its stock that vine can reave. 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 
There’s no god dare wrong a worm ; 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 
And power to him who power exerts. 
Hast not thy share? On winged feet, 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet; 
And all that Nature made thine own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 
—Ralth Waldo Emerson, 


Some Emerson Memories. 


After half a century there seems no harm 
in printing from an old journal the full notes 
of a visit from Ralph Waldo Emerson. It 
certairily spoke well for the good sense of 
this country that Emerson received eighty- 
six votes for his place in the Hall of Heroes. 
Stanley said of him ten years ago that he 
preached every sermon which Stanley heard 
in America. The same might be said of 
every sermon preached last Sunday. 


TuuRSDAY, JAN. 25, 1849. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson called here 
this afternoon, and sat an hour or two, talk- 
ing very pleasantly of his European jour- 
ney. I asked him, in the course of the con- 
versation, about the soi-disant philanthropic 
set in England, the Howitt’s Journal and 
People’s Annual people, saying they seemed 
very flat. He said: ‘I did not meet many 
of those people, hardly any of them. Mary 
Howitt I met somewhere one evening, but 
that wasall. Her husband, William Howitt, 
I never liked. I never liked anything of 
his that I have seen, except a book of the 
Seasons,—a little green book, a better sort 
of an almanac. Yes, at Manchester I did 
meet some Irish people, abolitionists, who 
were interested in us and America in that 
relation; but they were not good specimens. 
I saw very few of any of those people. I 
saw a great many philanthropic men, truly 
philanthropic men, but not of the set you 
allude to.” 

“Southwood Smith did you meet?” ‘No, 
I did not see him. I did not know enough 
about him. I met C. P. Chadwick, the 
water commissioner, and he interested me 
very much. A jolly-looking, English-look- 
ing man, of very fine heart and abilities. 
Iie interested me because he is one of Car- 
lyle’s heroes. Carlyle has very few heroes, 
and Chadwick is one. He has perhaps 
three heroes now: Chadwick, the Emperor 
Nicholas, and Sir Robert Peel. Peel, to 
be sure, is a member of Parliament, and 
that, in Carlyle’s eyes, is bad, very bad, 
almost the worst thing that can be said of 
aman. Still, even Peel, in certain points 
of view, may be a hero, and so he is one. 
But the Czar Nicholas is his favorite. I saw 
in Boston the other day Lord, a good fellow 
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who is lecturing there, and he told me a 
story of Carlyle which I recognized at once. 
I had heard it in England. Lord, it seems, 
He called 
by appointment on Carlyle. Carlyle was en- 
gaged, could not see him. Lord was going 
He 


was the man alluded to in it. 


away, when Mrs. Carlyle appeared. 
said he would call another time; but she, 
thinking, I suppose, 


stay then and be done with it. And so Lord 


did not go away, but made the call. Car- 


lyle, of course, was very cross, snappish, 
and domineering, as in his way he is. Lord 
tried to interest him, in his good republican 
way, by telling of America, of the growing 
daughter of old England, and the millions 
on millions of readers and thinkers here; 
but Carlyle cut him short with— ‘I’m get- 
ting tired of Americans. They seem to me 
great boasters. I like a good white Russian 
best, after all.’ Lord tells the story with 
perfect good nature, and I recognized it as 
the same story which I had heard, hardly 
exaggerated, at Manchester. That is Car- 
lyle’s way. Mark, he is good, really good. 
He will do anything to serve you, will write 
hundreds of notes to get a poor Scotchman 
a place in the customs; but he will be cross 
when he talks of anybody but himself and 
those he loves. The friends around him, 
a dozen of them, are men he values and who 
value him. Foster, son of the Quaker Foster, 
a fine young man, Tennyson, Milnes, and 
the rest, he likes, likes to have them near 
him; but, when he talks of them, he will 
call them babblers, twaddlers, bladders, 
and so on, only speaking of the weak points 
which he finds, though conscious enough 
of the others. Don’t let me mislead you: 
this does not tell against the goodness of 
his heart. That is right. But he does not 
analyze bright features of character as well 
as dark ones: he is not so much interested 
in attempting it, and does not do it so well.” 
“The Czar Nicholas,’ said I, ‘is a hero 
ona scale dignified enough to take his fancy.” 
“Yes, he likes that. You see in him just 
what you have seen in his books. Foster 
says it is all ‘the gospel of the musket’ with 
him, and that tells the story. ‘He shall be 
shot through the body,’ ‘They shall be shot 
through the body,’ end all his discussions,— 
West India question, Irish question, and 
the rest,—he always ends with addressing 
negroes or Irish, and telling them, ‘You shall 
be shot through, or driven into the sea.’” 
“Then we may be thankful that we have 
as little as we do on Cromwell in Ireland ?” 
“Oh, yes, you see there how he is the hero 
of his own books. He identifies himself with 
his own heroes. Burns,—he constantly re- 
minds you of Burns in his intense Scotch 
nationality. And Sam Johnson,—you can- 
not hear him talk without thinking of John- 
son. You know that saying about Johnson, 
that, if his pistol missed fire, he would knock 
you down with its but-end. It is just so 
with Carlyle.” 
Mr. Emerson talked on in this very pleas- 
ant strain, of course I hardly saying a word. 


that another time 
would be just as bad, said he had better 
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He told me of Browning and Miss Barrett, 
of Blanqui and Barbes, of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, in whom he is greatly interested, 
and his new poem, the “Bothy of Toper Nofun 
sich,” or some such—an Oxford vacation 
pastoral—of the young Arnolds: Clough 
was a favorite pupil of Arnold’s—of Ten- 
nyson (a good deal), of this new Foster of 
Macaulay. ‘So that in some circles they 
call even Macaulay a bore. That seemed 
to me most pathetic, that Macaulay, the 
most perfect of conversers—just your idea 
of learning, as displayed in the dining-out 
way—should be pronounced a bore.” 

Macaulay prides himself on his local knowl- | 
edge of London; but Emerson said Henry 
Coleman showed London to Englishmen, 
and knew more of it than they. He spoke 
of his lectures and audiences, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte [Louis], whom he heard speak, 
and, indeed, of a great deal besides. 

Epwarp E. HAs. 


Correspondence. 


Dear Sir,—I am only able to take three 
Boston newspapers. It so happens that 
neither of these three have mentioned the 
rather curious results in London of munici- 
pal ownership of railroad property. 

It seems to me that the Register has so 
many readers in large cities that they may 
be interested in knowing the success of mu- 
nicipal ownership in England. 

While people are distressing themselves 
in our cities as to the new problems of street 
railways, the people of London have begun 
to work and solve the problem. Nobody 
in America seems to object to having the 
city pave the streets with cobble-stones or 
the sidewalks with brick: indeed, most of 
us think that it is the business of the city 
government to do this thing; but, when the 
“new question,” as they call it, turns up as 
to who shall pave a strip of street with iron, 
then the dainty people strike elegant atti- 
tudes, and tell us that human liberty is 
at stake, and that Magna Charta goes to 
pieces if the city government establishes a 
railroad. 

This queer horror prevails in other matters. 
While it is all right to have a city introduce 
water and give water even to dogs who do 
not pay for it, the dainty people as I call 
them, the Girondists, some people call them, 
are horrified if it is proposed that a city shall 
introduce gas. It is something as people 
admit, by universal consent, that nobody 
but Uncle Sam can carry the mails, and then 
are distressed to the end of their finger-nails 
if anybody wants Uncle Sam to take charge 
of the telegraph and telephone. 

This is because Americans are at bottom 
very conservative, or, as the vernacular says, 
are “sot in their ways.” 

Meanwhile the great London world has 
gone to work on its street railways. While 
that part of London which is north of the 
Thames—that is, what American travellers 
see—has been given over to private transit 
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lines, the London Council took the opportu- 
nity to take the south of the Thames to estab- 
lish a municipal street railway service. Any 
traveller in one of the swell hotels, say the 
Langley, would do well to go across the river 
and try one of these city lines. The contrast 
is edifying. 

In the private lines north of the Thames 
the cars are hauled by horses, they are dirty, 
they are badly lighted, and the fares are good 
and high. On the south of the Thames the 
London Council provides cars propelled, 
lighted, and heated by electricity with the 
last inventions. The fares, often for five 
miles on a line, as out to Tooting, are as low 
as one cent. 

On the north of the river the private com- 
panies work the men every day in the week 
and twelve hours a day. The city council, 
on the other hand, gives to its employees a 
ten-hour day, and requires but six days’ ser- 
vice. Of course, the Girondists will tell us 
that under this arrangement the city coun- 
cil is going to the bad, that public institu- 
tions can only pave with stones, and cannot 
pave with iron. But the unmerciful facts 
show that these municipal lines carried last 
year one hundred and twenty million passen- 
gers on twenty-four miles which are munici- 
pally owned. The fares of these passengers 
ranged from one cent to six cents. 45 per 
cent. of the travel was at one cent, and 13 
per cent. was at the highest rates. On the 
other hand, the privately owned lines charged 
much higher fares. The transportation at 
the private rates would have cost, however, 
a million dollars more than it cost at the 
public rates. In other words, the city of 
London as a corporation has $595,000 which 
it can set aside to reduce the debt on the 
property. And the lines have placed $350,- 
ooo in the public treasury. 

“Since London went into the transporta- 
tion business, it has paid $1,465,000 into the 
treasury, besides reducing the living expenses 
of the citizens by a still greater sum through 
cheap transportation.” 

The private companies all use the trolley, 
because it is cheaper. But the London 
Council said, “It is worth money to keep 
London free from iron posts and dangerous 
wires such as the overhead system requires.” 

FRANKLIN. 


International Arbitration. 


BY L. A. MAYNARD. 


To those who have attended the annual 
conferences on international arbitration 
held at Lake Mohonk during the past nine 
years, each session has seemed to be some- 
what better than the one before, each bring- 
ing new causes for hopefulness and encour- 
agement, each marking a distinct advance 


in the work to which these conferences 


are committed. The Lake Mohonk con- 
ere eee, good reason for hope 

encouragement, and for the faith that 
; for in the brief nine years since 
began they have succeeded far 
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beyond their expectations. Things that | 


were dreams at the beginning have already 
come true, and many of their highest aims 
have already been realized and accomplished. 
For the organization of the international 
tribunal at The Hague and the wide recog- 
nition which that court has already received 
among civilized nations, as well as for the 
great advancement of the cause of arbitra- 
tion in general, the Mohonk Conference may 
justly claim a large share of credit. How 
much it has contributed to these ends 
cannot, of course, be known; but the 
high and influential character of the men 
who have directed its councils and com- 
posed the assemblies from year to year, 
and the eminently practical and progressive 
spirit which has marked its proceedings, 
make it certain that Mohonk has been a 
large and powerful factor in hastening on 
the day of universal peace. 

Considering the history that has been 
made during the past two years, and espe- 
cially the events of the past twelvemonth, 
it is not surprising that the conference held 
during the last week in May this year should 
have brought together a larger number of 
members than ever before, and that the 
note of good cheer and hopeful assurance 
should have characterized the proceedings 
to an extent hitherto unknown. The con- 
ference had the advantage at this session, 
as it had a year ago, of having as its presid- 
ing officer Hon. John W. Foster, the vet- 
eran diplomatist, and the man of all men 
best fitted by training and experience to 
guide the deliberations of such a body. The 
conference was also honored once more 
with the inspiring presence of that chief 
apostle of peace and good will, Edward 
Everett Hale, who has been, in fact, a guid- 
ing spirit in these conferences from the be- 
ginning. Here, also, came with helpful 
counsel and hopeful words such well-known 
veterans in the cause of peace as Robert 
Treat Paine, Edwin Ginn, Edwin D. Mead, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, ex-Senator John 
J. Gilbert, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Judge 
Alden Chester, Samuel J. Barrows, Joshua 
L. Bailey, John and Philip Garrett, John 
Crosby Brown, President Faunce of Brown 
University, President Taylor of Vassar, 
General John Eaton, Rev. Dr. Philip Moxom, 
and over two hundred other distinguished 
educators, jurists, clergymen, editors, and 
captains of industry from all parts of the 
land. 

In his opening address Mr. Foster urged 
that the conference and the friends of arbi- 
tration generally should concentrate their 
efforts in favor of a general arbitration 
treaty between the American and British 
governments on the lines of the unratified 
convention of 1897. To this end public 
sentiment, he said, should be brought to 
bear upon the Senate of the United States. 
That distinguished body is a fair represen- 
tation of the American people; and, when 
the latter shall express themselves as favor- 
able to such a treaty, the Senate will ratify 
their verdict. 
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Dr, Trueblood gave a review of the prog- 
ress of the year in arbitration, abounding, 
as his addresses always do, in eloquent facts. 
His summary of the controversies referred 
to special arbitrators or arbitral commissions 
within the past year was as follows: the 
controversy between Italy and Guatemala 
as to the treatment of Italian emigrants; 
the question of claims of citizens of France 
against Venezuela; the boundary dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru; the controversy 
between the United States and San Do- 
mingo over the claims of the San Domingo 
Improvement Company; the question be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal of any 
difficulties that may arise in locating their 
colonial boundaries in South Africa; the 
question of the claims of Sala & Co. of New 
York against the republic of San Domingo; 
the Alaskan boundary dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has 
been referred to a new mixed commission. 
The year has been most fruitful in the deci- 
sion of cases referred to arbitration before 
The Hague Court was set to work. The 
most important of these cases are: the long- 
pending boundary dispute between Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, involving an 
area of } 80,000 square miles; the contro- 
versy between United States and Russia 
over the seizure of American sealing vessels 
in Bering Sea; the Samoan claims question 
between the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany and citizens of those coun- 
tries; the controversies between Great Brit- 
ain and France, the ‘‘Waima” affair, and 
the “Sergent Malamine’ dispute; the El 
Traunfo case between the United States 
and Salvador, out of the decision of which 
has grown great dissatisfaction on the part 
of the latter country. 

Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston made a strong 
plea in favor of a more active and vigorous 
propaganda in the interests of peace and 
the education of public sentiment along 
these lines. The cause should have repre- 
sentatives, he said, whose business it would 
be to travel over the country, speaking in 
important centres and interesting men in 
every department of life, educators, the 
clergy, merchants, bankers, farmers, and 
those engaged in transportation. All classes 
should be reached. Peace clubs should be 
organized the country over, and _ there 
should be an earnest and systematic endeavor 
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to interest the children of to-day in | this 
great cause. Good peace literature should 
be introduced into every school in the land, 
that the children may be taught that true 
patriotism does not mean helping to sup- 
port vast armies, but earnest work for the 
uplifting of mankind. 

An address of commanding power and 
scholarly insight was made by President 
Faunce of Brown University, his special 
theme being the influence of college training 
and discipline, including the discipline of 
athletics in its relation to the principle of 
arbitration. He also spoke of the impor- 
tance of giving “‘a new reading’’ to the order 
of nature, to natural law, in contradistinc- 
tion to the false interpretation which had 
been put upon Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
making brute force the dominant force in 
the world and ‘‘the survival of the fittest” 
the survival of brawn rather than the sur- 
vival of what is really noblest and best in 
man. An address on the same high plane 
of thought was made by Rev. Dr. Brown, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, who drew from his experi- 
ences during a recent tour of the Orient the 
valuable lesson that in all work for secur- 
ing peace between nations we must not 
fail to make full reckoning of the mind and 
temperament of the Oriental peoples differ- 
ing in so many ways from our own. A 
representative from the Orient was present 
in the person of Mr. Ochida, the Japanese 
consul-general at New York, to confirm 
Dr. Brown’s words in a brief but impressive 
address. One entire session was given to 
addresses from prominent business men of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, all 
of whom spoke hopefully of the arbitration 
cause as it appeared from their point of view. 

One of the most instructive addresses de- 
livered before the conference was that of 
Hon. William L. Penfield on the topic ‘““The 
Hague Court in the Pius Fund Case,’’—a 
topic on which he spoke with the voice of 
authority, having acted as counsel for the 
United States in the case. In speaking of 
the gains that might be counted from the 
Pius Fund arbitration, Mr. Penfield said 
they were: first, the authoritative establish- 
ment of the principle of public law that, 
after one fair trial and judgment had, the 
questions as judicated are between the 
powers forever settled; secondly, the ex- 
ample set by two republics witnessing fore- 
most among the nations their faith in The 
Hague Tribunal; thirdly, the precedent of 
the submission of the case to absolutely 
disinterested arbitrators; and, lastly, the 
example of the actual workings of the tri- 
bunal. 

Dr. Hale’s message to the conference was 
a plea for larger support and greater en- 
couragement for the Pan-American Rail- 
road,—an enterprise which, in his opinion, 
will do more to promote peace and concord 
between the nations of this hemisphere 
than any other project that has ever been 
conceived. Mr. Edwin D. Mead dwelt upon 


the influence of Emerson as one of the ear- 


liest and greatest of the American teachers 
of anti-militarism. Dr. Samuel J. Barrows 
called attention to the fact that the United 
States had set a noble example to other na- 
tions in abolishing the practice of giving 
prize money for vessels captured at sea in 
war time. Dr. Josiah Strong, president of 
the American Institute of Social Service, 
spoke with characteristic force and direct- 
ness on present tendencies in the world mak- 
ing for solidarity among men and nations. 
“Our ships of commerce are mighty shuttles,” 
said he, ‘‘which are weaving the nations to- 
gether into one great web of life.”’” Isolation, 
argued Dr. Strong, is the mother of igno- 
rance; and ignorance is the prolific mother 
of misunderstandings and prejudices, racial, 
national, political, and religious. The closer 
contact of modern life, its wider relations, 
its many-sided education, its facilities for 
travel, are all dispelling misunderstandings 
and uprooting prejudices, and so hastening 
the day of peace. 

A resolution was adopted by the confer- 
ence extending cordial thanks to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for his generous contribution of 
$1,500,000 to provide a Temple of Peace as 
a home for the International Court at The 
Hague, and another requesting Mr. John W. 
Foster to edit at his own time and conven- 
ience a volume covering the history of inter- 
national arbitration up to date. 

As a brief and declaratory expression of 
its aims and the principles of action on which, 
in its belief, the chief emphasis should now 
be laid, the conference adopted a “‘platform,”’ 
in which it stated that ‘‘the next step in the 
steady march forward should be the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of obligatory arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
to be followed by similar agreements between 
the other signatory nations to The Hague 


Convention to refer disputes to The Hague 


Tribunal.” The concluding paragraph of 
the platform was as follows: ‘“This conference 
summons all possible agencies to teach and 
preach the gospel of justice, Business men 
and great corporations, teachers in schools, 
ministers of God, the public press,—let our 
whole country accept the great motto and 
seek to live up to it, ‘America loves justice.’ 
It appeals to every man and woman to aid 
in increasing and organizing the general sen- 
timent in favor of International Arbitration, 
so as to secure, by the invincible power of 
public opinion, the employment of it in the 
maximum number of possible cases, in the 
hope that wars may cease and that peace 
may prevail.” 

The concluding session of the conference 
on Friday evening was in some respects the 
most inspiring of all, with a genuine trumpet- 
note of cheer and gladness from the venerable 
Dr. Theodore Cuyler, some parting words of 
wise and helpful counsel from Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley and Senator John I. Gilbert, and, last 
of all, a sweet and beautiful lesson drawn 
from a rose garden by Miss Sarah K. Smiley, 
a typical Quaker lady of gentle mien and 
soft voice, whose words fell upon us like a 
benediction from heaven itself. 


nillo, Nuevitas, and Puerto Principe. 
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Unitarian Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions in Cuba. 


BY PROF, FREDERICK M. NOA. 


Two winters ago, at the request of the 
American Unitarian Association, I repaired 


to Havana for the purpose of making an 
investigation into the religious and other con-~ 


ditions of the Island of Cuba. During my 
stay of five months I travelled extensively 


into the interior, and visited the five prin- 


cipal cities of Cienfuegos, Santiago, Manza- 
I was 
everywhere received with royal hospitality, 


and was enabled to put myself in constant 
touch with all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest, and to get at the heart of the 
inhabitants of Cuba. 


Briefly stated, my in- 
vestigations showed that religion was at a 
very low ebb. 

As regards education and social standing 


the people of Cuba may be divided into three 


classes: first, the highly cultured minority; 


secondly, the intelligent and fairly well-edu- 
cated laboring elements of Havana and the 
other large cities; thirdly, the vast majority 
of the cities and rural districts, constituting 
one million out of the million and a half of 
the total population, densely ignorant and 
immersed in superstition, yet docile, affec- 


tionate, gifted with native intelligence, and 


easily led into the right paths, if only sym- 


pathy and tact are employed. Both races, 
white and colored, possess an inborn refine- 
ment. The women of Cuba are naturally 


attached to the old Catholic faith; but gen- 
eral scepticism, the inevitable result of four 


centuries of evil and intolerable conditions, 
prevails among the men, and is one of the 
hardest obstacles to overcome, 

The men of the reflecting and cultured 
minority of Cuba are usually radical free 
thinkers, with a strong bias toward Unita- 
rian ideas, although before my first arrival 
Unitarianism as an organized movement 
was unknown to them. Unitarian ideas are 
in the atmosphere, the literature, the philos- 
ophy, and the poetry of Cuba; but they re- 
quire to be crystallized and properly di- 
rected. 

A year ago, on my return to the United 
States, I submitted my report, to the effect 
that Unitarian ideals and aspirations existed 
in the atmosphere of Cuba, but that the most 
important service we Unitarians could render 
in the Cuban field lay, not in organized 
church work, but in the direction of moral 
and spiritual education and training. The 
board of directors of your Association voted 
to have me continue my labors, on the plan 
of judicious distribution of Unitarian liter- 
ature throughout the island, correspondence 
with my friends and sympathizers, and per- — 
sonal conferences with them, if possible. In- 
formal gatherings and public meetings, with, 
a view to possible future organization, were 
also to be held, if opportunity offered. 


i 
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prosperity. 


Unitarian tract, No. 4, the “ 


Cuba. 


Athens of the whole republic. 


fully prepared personal letter of explanation, 
written in the midst elegant Spanish at my 


command. ‘Tracts were sent to the Univer- 


sity of Havana, to the Instituto, or High 
School, to the great and. growing national 
library of Havana, and to the chief libraries 
throughout Cuba; while at the same time 
the most eminent public men of the island 
republic, from President Estrada Palma 
down, were furnished with copies. On the 
19th of February I was received by Presi- 


dent Palma at the beautiful palace; and, as’ 


the president of Cuba is himself a Protestant 


and Presbyterian, my audience with him) 
proved to be most satisfactory. During the} 
winter frequent visits and interviews were! 
held with the most eminent persons, and,'! 
a as a result, I have succeeded in interesting | 


many in the cause. Among my sympa- 
! thizers and friends are the celebrated Dr. 
q Luis A. Baralt, the eloquent Shakespearian 
scholar of Havana, Sefior Francisco Sellén 
of New York, one of Cuba’s greatest poets, 
Dr. Lincoln de Zayas, the president of the 
Ateneo, the most learned society of Havana, 
Representative Mendoza Guerra, a member 
of the Cuban House of Representatives and 
the leader of the Nationalist or radical party 
Sefior Domingo Figarola, the learned and 
energetic librarian of the National Library, 
and Sefior Gustavo Escoto, chief of the pub- 
lie school supplies of Cuba, and the right- 
hand man of Mr. Frye when he was organ- 
izing the public schools of the island. 
Gratifying as this array of names is, my 
mission to Cuba has been hampered and un- 
duly retarded by the extremely limited 
amount of money placed at my disposal. 
Hence one of the most important sinews 
of war, money, was lacking in order to carry 
on a successful Unitarian propaganda in 
_ Cuba, ‘It quickly became evident that the 
representative of the cause, having nothing 
but a- private residence and being neither 
able nor Ce ee to have public head- 


On the 13th of last December I arrived in 
Havana, and was rejoiced to find that, owing 
to a variety of favorable causes, Cuba was 
beginning to experience a returning tide of 
In order to push the Unitarian, 

propaganda as much as possible, the co- 

; _ operation of distinguished Cubans and Span- 
_ iards had already been secured, and a new 
Origen, Desar- 
rollo, € Historia del Unitarismo” (Origin, 
Development, and History of Unitarianism), 
was issued by the Publication Department. 
of the American Unitarian Association, this 
tract being especially adapted to the field of 
During my second residence of five 
months in the Pearl of the Antilles I lived 
wholly in Havana, which is the Paris and 
‘In that space 
of time 1,800 tracts, through my own unaided 
efforts, were distributed throughout the island, 
and were generally accompanied by a care- 
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Unitarian propaganda in Cuba. 


estant Orthodoxy. 


There is only one feasible course for the 
American Unitarian Association and Amer- 
ican Unitarians to pursue; namely, to labor 
along the line of least resistence, and engage 


directly in educational and school work. 


Your efforts must be concentrated on Ha- 
Capture Havana, the republic’s very 
centre of culture, and you will capture the 


vana, 


whole of Cuba. But again I must warn you 
that not even a school can be established 
without money. 


year’s missionary labors in Cuba. ‘This sum 


is utterly inadequate to accomplish anything 
worth speaking of, and will virtually leave 
the Unitarian cause a year hence no further 


advanced in the island than it is to-day. 

Is it worth while for Unitarians and liberal 
Christians to do any practical work for the 
welfare of Cuba? I leave the answer to 
your consciences, to the conscience of the 
American people. 
the Maine testify that America undertook to 


set her free politically, and that America’s 


duty and privilege it is to co-operate in the 
task of setting her free from spiritual dark- 
ness and bondage. ‘The inhabitants of Cuba 
are not asleep, and are watching you. If 
you fail to take hold of your magnificent 
opportunities and obligations in the right 
spirit, they will weigh you and find you want- 
ing; and the work of spiritual enlighten- 
ment, which should be yours, will be carried 
forward, in that land of matchless sunshine 
and skies, by some other organization to 
whom God, in his providence, shall intrust 
the glorious task. 


Unitarianism. 


The Post Intelligencer of Seattle published 
a friendly editorial, not by a_Unitarian, on 
the occasion of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Conference recently held in that city: — 

The Unitarian Conference of the Pacific 
coast is holding its sessions here, and its 
meetings are of large interest, not only to 
the members of this church, but to the public 


ation was fully and completely laid bare in 
long and frequent letters which I addressed 
to the president of your ‘Association, and 
at last, at the darkest moment, the welcome 
news arrived that the board of directors had 
decided to increase the Cuban appropriation. 

Various plans have been under considera- 
tion as to the best method of conducting the 
The pro- 
posal to send two or three commissioners to 
visit the chief centres of the island and hold 
public meetings would be an utter waste of 
time, strength, and money, as thousands 
upon thousands of dollars would have to 
be spent to convince the people that Unita- 
rianism is something entirely different from 
Roman Catholicism and the Calvinistic Prot- 


I understand that the As- 
sociation has appropriated $1,500 for next 


The rusting remains of 
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Latin poet put it, is foreign to the attention 
of Unitarians: nothing that tends toward 
the elevation of humanity is alien to their 
creed. They are a people of progress, intel- 
lectually, morally, spiritually; and they see 
in their true relations the problems of the 
material and those of the spiritual life. 

Unitarianism is a faith that appeals with 
particular force to people of strong intelli- 
gence and liberal education. It would be 
very far from the truth to say that all highly 
intellectual people are Unitarians, but it 
is the fact that among Unitarians it is a rare 
accident to find a man or woman greatly 
Jacking in mental power and in general 
culture. 

This is necessarily true, because Unitari- 
anism is the final reconciliation of the reason 
with the conscience and the will. Other 
forms of belief make faith or emotional ex- 
perience or acceptance of certain specified 
dogmas the test. The Unitarian body ac- 
cepts the enlightened reason as the best 
guide of the conscience; seeks a God who 
may be loved, not because he is inscrutable, 
but because he may be known, and because 
he is such a one that to know him is to love 
him. 

Within this denomination have been in- 
cluded some of the greatest thinkers, some 
of the most intrepid leaders, some of the 
rarest and gentlest natures that this country 
has produced. In proportion to numbers 
its roll of greatness is the proudest that 
America can boast. The prominence of the 
intellectual element has cast upon it some- 
times in the popular mind the reproach of 
a certain coldness, but in the largeness of its 
hope there is room for a love as wide as 
the universe and as deep as human life. 

The Unitarian Church stands above all 
things for religious liberty. It would not 
lay so much as a silken thread on any con- 
science. Its profoundest faith includes be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, the uplift of humanity, and 
the life which most helps the whole world 
upon its ascending path. So generous and 
unlimited is this creed that differences else- 
where unreconcilable may be sheltered com- 
fortably within it. Yet so comprehensive 
are its outlines that no man can be faithful 
to it and leave undischarged his duty toward 
his brother or his Maker. 

The atmosphere of the American politi- 
cal and social system is peculiarly congenial 
to Unitarianism. Here it finds the toleration 
that is to it the breath of life, the freedom 
of spiritual experience that means as much 
to religion as the free search for truth does 


‘to science. He who lives up to the teaching 


of the Unitarian pulpit will be a good citi- 
zen and a good man. 

A denomination that means so much for 
the spiritual development of the individual 
and for the growth of righteousness in the 
State is one to be honored everywhere. 


at large. 

The Uniealaaet is a man of a creed that 
interests itself in all the vital problems of 
hymanity, Nothing hyman, ag the qld 


To-day it grasps the extended hand of the 
orthodox wha a generation ago looked upon 
it as a heretic. To-day it has the re- 


spect and sympathy of all who understand 


main ng a voluminous correspondence 
<A pie but Spal effect in advancing 
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its principles and purposes. And the future 
of this country and this people as we believe 
in them and portray their coming greatness 
would not be all that we conceive it to be 
without the potent activity of such a faith 


and such an organization as are now repre- 
sented by the Unitarian Church. 


Pacific Unitarian Conference. 

The nineteenth session of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian Conference was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Seattle, Wash., Tuesday, 
May 26, to Friday, May 29. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. H. B. Huntley of Seattle 
welcomed the visitors in a few well-chosen 
words, to which Gordon G. Gammons of 
Portland, Ore., responded. Rev. W. B. 
Simonds, pastor of the church, then intro- 
duced Rev. Bradford Leavitt, who preached 
the conference sermon. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Gammons presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Reports were read from the 
different churches on the Pacific coast, with 
Mr. C. H. Murdock, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
Rev. G. W. Stone, Rev. C. J. K. Jones, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., Rev. W. B. Simonds, and 
Mr. Joseph Shippen as speakers. 

The first address of the morning was by 
Rev. George W. Stone on ‘ Unitarianism 
on the Pacific Coast,” followed by Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr., on the same subject. The ad- 
dresses were strong in the conviction that, 
given men and funds, there is no end of what 
might be done for the Unitarian cause in 
this part of the country. In the afternoon 
an address on “‘The Contribution of the 
Church to Social Progress’ was made by 
Prof. Allen Smith, Ph.D., of Seattle. The 
address was not long, but was clearly ex- 
pressed and to the point, followed by gen- 
eral discussion on this subject, in which 
Rev. Jay W. Hudson of San Francisco, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot of Portland, Rev. F. K. Gillett 
of Fairhaven, shared. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to Em- 
erson anniversary exercises, in which Emer- 
son’s philosophy, poetry, religion, and per- 
sonality were discussed in four addresses 
by Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D., Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, Rev. J. W. Hudson, and Mr. C. A. 
Murdock respectively. 

The Thursday morning session was opened 
with an address by Joseph Shippen of Seattle, 
on “The Educational and Religious Value 
of the Church Library,’’ in which he laid 
down the proposition that a church library 
is one of the most effective agencies in spir- 
itual and intellectual development, and 
discussed the methods of conducting such 
a library, as suggested by his own experi- 
ence in the Seattle society. Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt opened a discussion of the topic, 
“How can we make the Sunday-school and 
Church Auxiliary Societies more Effective?” 
Mr. Leavitt described methods in effect in 
San Francisco, and criticised church fairs, —- 
a criticism which revealed decided differ- 
ences of*opinion. ‘How I became a Unita- 
rian” was the subject of Rev. Frank A. 
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Powell at the afternoon meeting. Last. 
year Dr. Powell left the pastorate of one of 
the large churches in Oakland, Cal., to en- 
gage in Unitarian work in Salen, Ore. He 
could not help becoming a Unitarian, he 
said. It was 4 mental and spiritual growth. 
From habit of mind he could not be any- 
thing else, any more than he could help grow- 
ing six feet tall. He paid a high tribute 
to those who still held his old belief, and 
found the hope of the Orthodox Church 
in its delightful inconsistency. Rev. J. A. 
Balbridge opened the discussion on the same 
topic. A business meeting followed the 
conference, and at four o’clock the visiting 
Unitarians were invited to participate in 
a trolley excursion about the city in order 
to give them an idea of the beauty of Seat- 
tle, and later an excellent dinner was served 
by the ladies of the church. In the evening 
a platform meeting was held with the gen- 
eral subject, “‘The Liberal Church and the 
Life of To-day,” and with C. J. K. Jones 
of Los Angeles, Rev. W. M. Jones of Spokane, 
Rev. George W. Stone of San Francisco, 
and Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge of Santa 
Barbara as speakers. 

Friday was devoted to the thirteenth 
annual session of the Women’s Unitarian 
Conference of the Pacific Coast, which was 
also its last session. The reason for this 
action is the affiliation of all women’s soci- 
eties of the church with the National Alli- 
ance. ‘The conference was called to order 
by the president, Miss Elizabeth Easton 
of San Francisco, and the exercises were 
opened with her annual address of welcome. 
She urged members to continue in the church 
work with unabated vigor. In the after- 
noon the speakers were Rev. Bradford Leav- 
itt, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., and Mr. Joseph 
Shippen. Among the notable utterances 
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called out by the conference was an editorial 
in the Seattle Post Intelligencer, a part of 
which we quote in another column. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
June 9. ‘There were present Messrs. Clifford, 
Eells, Fenn, Fox, Frothingham, Hoar, Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, Little, Long, St. John, 
M. St. C. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. Vice- 
President Hoar presided. ; 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of May: — 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand May 1, 1903.. $44,626.68 
Brot, donations: 21:2. 420s. sete sea eens uedee cae 1,227.44 
Income of invested funds. ..+. +... see eee 1,792.50 
Investment of Church Building Loan 
und, repaid on loans..+ +. esceseee cere 554.65 
Bequest of Robert C. Billings, Boston, 
to be held in trust for the benefit of the 
Roslindale ca church,. 5,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Amy S. Winsor, ‘Brook- 
line, unconditioned.........+ece- cece eeee 1,000.00 
Books sold, 58. 


EXPENDITURES, 


For missionary ss Pree ee 193. 
Books, tracts, etc.. es 
Salaries and other missiona’ expenses. 1,854.96 
Expenses of Taare 2 aire sk 360.35 
All other purposes.. saves es 3.23 
Cash on hand June ih 1903. BEM pe 48,638.76 

$54,785.24 


The cash on hand includes ainount belong- 
ing to the Church Building Loan Fund, avail- 
able for loans; principal of funds awaiting 
investment; amounts held for special pur- 
poses, not yet called for; and amount avail- 
able for general purposes. 

The chair announced that the president 
had appointed the following committees of 
the board: Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, Little, 


THE- LEWIS- 
WHITNEY - 


*PAINTING- 
* SPECIAL - 
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~CARPETS- 


-FABRICS - 
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Hutchinson, Ware, and Long; Publication, 
Messrs. Forbes, M. St. C. Wright, Fenn, Eells, 

and Mrs. Keyes; New England, Messrs. Boy- 

den, Clifford, Ware, J. E. Wright, and Mrs. 

Keyes; Middle, Messrs. Forbes, Hutchinson,. 
M. St. C. Wright, Clifford, and Savage; 

Southern, Messrs. Little, Day, Frothingham, 

‘Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Delano; Western, 

Messrs. Ames, Fenn, Day, Frothingham, and 

Mrs. Delano; Pacific, Messrs. Ware, Froth- 

ingham, Eells, Savage, and Mrs. Morton; 

Foreign, Messrs. Ames, Little, Long, J. E. 

Wright, and Mrs. Keyes; Education, Messrs. | 
Forbes, Boyden, Fenn, Savage, and J. E. | 
Wright; Executive, Messrs. Lincoln, Hutch- 
inson, Boyden, Frothingham, and Eells. 

Report of special committees being called 
for, the committee which has under considera- 
tion the method of administering the Church 
Building Loan Fund requested longer time. 
This was granted, and in view of it the elec- 
tion of trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund was postponed. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
salaries for the year were voted, these being , 
the same as the previous year, with the ex- 
ception of slight additions to the salary of 
the publication agent and the book-room | 
clerk. 

A report was made concerning possible 
changes to increase the usefulness of the’ 


, Unitarian Association for the year beginning May 1, 1903, 
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_ Voted, To place at the discretion of the secretary, for 
the year beginning Nov. 1, 1902, $200, in aid of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Waverley, Mass., from the sum paid over 
to the Association by the Church Extension Society. 
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it down to the superstitions of cruder times. 
To our Unitarian brothers on your side of 
the great waters, and to many in America 
of the like spirit, though not known by that 
name, both yesterday and to-day, we are 
bound by a gratitude too deep for words by 
reason of their large and noble teachings and 
their lofty example. And, when we count 
up the names of your leaders still active in 
your churches, our happy hope of a to-morrow 
brighter yet glows the surer in our hearts. 

We are now welcoming with brotherly 
affection Dr. Crooker, who only yesterday 
spoke for me in Martineau’s consecrated pul- 
pit, and who is to preach the word at our 
great gatherings in London. And we hope 
at a very early day to welcome you also on 
our shores. 

We pray that the spirit of God may be 
with you and your comrades, and in all your 
churches and your homes, increasingly; and 
we would assure you of the honor and love 
in which we hold our American brothers and 
sisters in that Unitarian faith which seems 
to us to echo the living word of Christ. Be- 
lieve me, dear sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 
RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


_ To Alliance Workers. 


I desire to say to the Alliance women of 
the North that, before they answer appeals 


Upon recommendation of the Pacific Coast 
Committee it was 


Voted, That an appropriation at the rate’of $400 a year 
be made in aid of the First Unitarian Church, San José, 
Cal., for the six months beginning June 1, 1903, on condi- 
tion that the members of the society during its fiscal year 
raise subscriptions to the amount of at least $400 and se- 
cure by general collections at least $600. 

Voted, That the sum of $3,000 be appropriated as the 
salary of Rev. George W. Stone as field secretary of the 
Pacific coast for the year beginning June 1, 1903. 


Upon recommendation of the Southern 
States Committee it was 

Voted, That the board considers it inexpedient to 
accept the generous offer of Mrs. Owen J. Wister of 
land on the coast of Georgia for the administering of a 
settlement work among the negroes under the terms as 
proposed by Mrs. Wister. 

Upon report of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, To appropriate $3,000 in aid of the Japan 


to be paid in quarterly instalments at the end of each 
quarter, and to include the income of the Hayward Fund. 


With reference to the Cuban Mission a vote 
was passed which amounts to the discontinu- 
ance of the work for the present. 


Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made in aid of 
the Unitarian cause in Hungary. 


Miscellaneous business was next in order. 


library and the efficiency of the Publication [The matter of possible work in connection 


from this State for clothing and other things, 
Department; but, as no final agrcement had with the World’s Fair at St. Louis was re- ig . . 


been reached between the Finance Committee 
and the officers whose duties are involved in ' 
the matter, the subject was referred back to’ 
the Finance Committee for further consid- 
eration. This will probably mean that no 
change will be made for the coming year. 

A report of the Publication Committee’ 
being called for, it was announced that there 
would be added as a tract in the Fourth 
Series a sermon entitled ‘‘A Man’s Right to 
Happiness,” by Rev. Charles E. Park. 

The Publication Committee, through the 
secretary, announced that it had 


Voted, To recommend to the directors the adoption of 
the Asseciation’s recommendation that the name of the 
Year Book be changed to the Year Book of Unitarian 
and Affiliated Churches. 


it is better to consult me, as I am here to 


ferred to the Western States Committee. 


Voted, To appoint the following State secretaries: for 
Massachusetts, Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton; for 
New York, Rev. Charles P. Lombard of Schenectady ; 
for Kentucky, Rev. William H. Ramsay of Louisville; 
for Utah, Rev. *\illiam H. Fish, Jr., of Salt Lake City; 
for Montana, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of Helena. 

Voted, To appoint the following committee to confer 
with the Universalists: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Rev. George Batchelor of Cambridge, Prof. 
William P. Brooks of Amherst, Rev. George H. Badger 
of New York, and Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul. 

Voted, That the grateful acknowledgments of the board 


be sent to Mrs. H. G. Fitz for her gift of $500, and that 


this sum be placed at the disposal of the president for the 
purposes which Mrs. Fitz has at heart. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be presented to the 
members of the Hospitality Committee, to the ushers, 
and other assistants at the annual meeting, and to the gen- 
tlemen who took part in the exercises. 

Voted, To close the building during the morning of 
June 25, except to the members of the office staff and their 


' friends. 


Very careful consideration was given by, 
the board to this matter, the majority of the 
directors present feeling that the board 
should consider itself under instructions from 
the Association in this matter. In recogni- 
tion, however, of the fact that many remon- 
strances have been received against such a 
change, and in further recognition of the feel- 
ing on the part of some directors that the 
intention of the Association was not to in- 
struct the directors in this matter, but rather 
to request them to consider the proposed 
change, it was finally voted, upon motion 
of Mr, Frothingham, and without a dissent- 
ing vote, 


“Phat the matter of a change of name of the Year Book 
_ be referred to the next annual meeting of the American 
‘ an Association, and that notice thereof be included 
a ipenea Be thet mopting. 

4 Ur n recommendation of the New England 
States Committee it was 


The following letter from President Richard 
A. Armstrong was presented to the board, 
and the president was authorized to send a 
fitting acknowledgment :— 


Lonvon, W.C., May 18, 1903. 
To Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of 
the American Unitarian Association: 

Dear Dr. Eliot,—On behalf of the commit- 
tee and members of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, I have the privilege 
to send fraternal greetings to you and your 
colleagues and constituents of the American 
Unitarian Association, We greet you with 
the affection of brothers, and with a deep 
sense of spiritual kin; and we desire to join 
our rejoicing with yours in the many and 
manifest tokens of the awakening of number- 
less thoughtful and earnest minds and spirits, 
in many parts of the world, to a gospel of 
better hope and gladder faith and deeper love 
than those on which rest the gray shadows 
of fear,—a gospel conceived in freedom, and 


casting away every chain which would bind 


look after their interests. 


J. G. DuKEs. 
Bureaw, N.C. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


The following changes are announced in 
the preliminary programme recently pub- 
lished -— 

The address on Monday will be at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and will be given 
by Rev. Wilson Fritch, pastor of Pilgrim 
Church in Attleboro, Mass.,—subject, “Sci- 
ence and Art as Means of Grace.’ ‘Those 
who heard Mr. Fritch at the Nantucket 
meetings last year will realize how fortunate 
the committee of the Shoals meetings are 
in securing him for this year’s programme. 
Mr. Fritch is an inspiring speaker of fine 
thought and incisive inspiration. 

Rey. John P. Forbes, who was announced 
to fill two places on the programme, is to 
be abroad this summer, and so has been 
obliged to relinquish his share in this sea- 
son’s programme. The communion service 
of Sunday morning will therefore be ad- 
ministered by Rev. John D. Reid of .Green- 
field, Mass.; and the address of the evening 
of the Young People’s Religious Union day 
will be given by Rev. A. P. Reccord of New- 
port, R.I. 

It is expected that Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
author of ‘‘Ronald Carnaquay’”’ and other 
popular books, will speak on Saturday 
morning, July 18, his subject being ‘Back 
to the Soil.” 

The Music Committee have been unable 
to secure the musical director and quartette 
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who for so many years have rendered such 
excellent service, and added so greatly to 
the attractiveness of these meetings. It 
has been fortunate, however, in securing the 
choir of the First Church, Brighton, Mrs. 
Nelson Freeman béing its director. 

A souvenir de luxe of the Order of Evening 
Prayer used at the chapel meetings has been 
prepared, Updike being the printer, and will 
be on sale at the Oceanic and Appledore in 
behalf of the chapel preservation fund. ‘This 
edition is limited to 500 numbered copies, 
and will prove a very fitting and pleasing 
souvenir of the meetings to those who have 
found this unique evening service a source 
of peculiar delight. 

As has been previously stated, the man- 
ager of the Oceanic, which is to be the head- 
quarters as usual, offers entertainment to 
members of the Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion for the week previous to the meetings, 
beginning July 4, at the same rates as at the 
time of the meetings themselves. 

A uniquely interesting feature of this year’s 
programme will be the meeting of Saturday 
evening, which will consist of “An Evening 
of Story-telling’” by Miss Mabel C. Bragg 
of Concord, N.H. Miss Bragg has special- 
ized her charming gift as a story-teller quite 
to a fine art, and the assistance of the choir 
will make the evening doubly interesting. 
In fact, the committee has taken especial 
pains to make the appointments for Friday 
night, Saturday, and Sunday particularly at- 
tractive for those who can only come to the 
Shoals for these closing sessions. 


Unitarian Sunday School> 
Society. 


FLOWER SUNDAY EXERCISES. 


June is the month for Flower Sunday ex- 
ercises, a custom now widely recognized. 
Some of these observances have already oc- 
curred, and from those which have been held 
and those that are to come I see strong ben- 
efits to the church. Various notices have 
been sent to me of these occasions, and I 
wish I could comment on them all. That 
being impossible, I have a general word. 

One effective way to bring the Sunday- 
school into recognition is to use certain Sun- 
days for exercises similar to those of Chil- 
dren’s Day. ‘The average worshipper in a 
congregation scarcely realizes that a Sunday- 
school exists in the church to which he be- 
longs. He may see certain fixed, familiar 
aspects of the church, and little suspects the 
promise of young life hidden behind those 
routine phases. There comes to him fresh 
interest by knowing of such exercises and 
possibly becoming a witness. Life creates 
life always, wherever the principle has any 
chance to work. An editorial paragraph in 
the Sunday School Times enforces this point 
quite well:— 

“Children can do much for the church. 
This, as well as the obligation which the 
church feels of doing for the children, is 
the meaning of Children’s Day, When the 


|progress as the result of several sessions. 


‘bility, and low cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. ae 
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Psalmist cried, ‘Let all the people praise thee,’ 
it included the world,—let all the children 
praise thee. Giving an opportunity for the 
praise of the children is part of the work of 
the church. Have you ever noticed that 
the child’s lisping or stumbling words are 
listened to with as much attention as the 
finest sermon? Here is an opportunity. 
Here is a chance that many may hear and 
receive a truth who would take it in no other 
way. Children’s Day is a Sunday beautiful 
with flowers, bright with songs: it is also a 
Sunday sacramental with ministering ser- 
vice,” 


REPORT OF THE Directors’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors was held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
June 8, 2.30 P.M. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Gauld, Secrist, Greenman, Gar- 
ver, Mrs. Wells, and Miss Parker. 

The record of the preceding meeting was 
read and approved. ‘The monthly statement 
of the treasurer was_also read and accepted, 
finances being about the same as usual at 
this time of the year. 

The president reported that the committee 
on a series of portraits of famous Unitarian 
clergymen and laymen, with quotations from 
their writings, had decided to publish ten 
four-page leaflets,—the portraits on the first 
page and the quotations following. There 
were five names selected from the clergy and 
five from the laity. 

The committee on ‘Life Studies” reported 
Cir- 
culars have been issued for free distribution, 
indicating the character and scope of the new 
lessons. 

The sub-committee on meetings presented 
a report that President Horton be instructed 
to make some arrangement with Miss Cole 
by which she can give, next season, some 
lectures on Sunday-school subjects. It is 
planned that these lectures shall be jointly 
conducted by the Sunday School Society and 
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the individual Sunday-school where the talks 
are given. ‘The object is to deepen interest 
in Bible study. 

The president announced that the society 
had been invited to hold its annual meeting 
in October at Lowell, Mass. The invitation 
was unanimously accepted, and the cordial 
thanks of the directors tendered to the 
Lowell friends. 

A preliminary programme for Tuesday 
evening, September 22, at the National Con- 
ference, was then brought to the attention 
of the directors. This is the evening of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and the 
subject is “Religious Education.” ‘ 

A motion was carried that Mr. Secrist be 
asked to consult with the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches as to the possibility of 
founding a Sunday-school in a certain region 
where there seems to be a great need of such 
a movement. 

The following delegates to the National 
Conference were then elected: Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, and Burt. No further business 
being presented, adjournment was made to 
September 14. 

Louisa P. Parkkr, Clerk, 


NEw PUBLICATION: Our LEADERS. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society, be- 
sides preparing the new lessons for the com- 
ing year, “Life Studies,’ which have been 
fully noticed in recent Registers, also intends 
to publish a series of portraits and quotations, 
ten in number, each one on a four-page leaflet, 
and ready for examination in July. The 
central idea is the presenting of our famous 
clergy and laymen who have been conspicu- 
ous as Unitarians. ‘The portraits will be es- 
pecially engraved for this series, and the 
quotations have been gathered with care 
from the writings of the subjects. The orig- 
inal plan includes twenty names, ten from 
the clergy and ten from the laity. The pres- 
ent issue will consist of half of that number, 
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Willow Furniture. 


i visit A 
ah Hil) 


Send your imagination forward into August and reflect upon 
the amount of comfort that can be bought with a single piece of 


Then stop long enough to consider that Willow is 
fashionable all the year round; 
what you pay for over-stuffed furniture ; 
that it lasts with ordinary service for a 
quarter of a century, and that you can 
choose it in any color of finish. 


that it costs about half 


Really is it any wonder that we are 


selling more and more Willow Furniture 
with each succeeding year? 
fect combination of comfort, beauty, dura- 
Our Willow Exhibit is the largest in Boston. 


It is the per-_ 
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five of the clergy and five of the laity. It 
is believed that such a publication will be 
of constant educative help in our Sunday- 
schools and churches, and no doubt there 
will be a demand in many homes. 
of names is as follows: the clergy, William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, Henry W. Bellows, Thomas 
Starr King; prominent laymen, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry 
W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, and 
Horace Mann. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.— Dr. © Francis 
G. Peabody, dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach in the First Unitarian 
Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, 
June 21, 10.45 A.M. 


Rev. Georce E. LItTLerreLp requests 
ministers who are seeking congenial situa- 
tions as editors and managers to meet him 
at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, June 22, or communicate with him 
at Westwood, Mass., before that date. 


LITHIA SPRINGS, CHAUTAUQUA.—The meet- 
ings at Lithia Springs will be held August 
7-25. Among the speakers will be Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. 
Leonora M. Lake, Booker T. Washington, 
Rev. F. V. Hawley, and Rev. R. W. Boynton. 


MINISTERS’ MEETING.—There will be a 
union ministers’ meeting on Monday, June 
22, in King’s Chapel, at 10.30 AM. The ad- 
dress will be given by Prof. KE. C. Moore, D.D., 
of Cambridge. All ministers are most cor- 
dially invited. Howard B. Grose, D.D., of 
Jamaica Plain, is expected to preside. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel will be open on 
Sundays through the summer, and the fol- 
lowing list of preachers is announced: June 
21, Rev. Howard N. Brown; June 28, Rev. 
J. M. Pullman, D.D.; July 5, Rev. H. N. 
Brown; July 12, Rev. W. W. Fenn; July 19, 
Prof. Francis A. Christie; July 26, Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore, D.D.; August 2, Rev. Alfred 
Manchester; August 9, Rev. Albert Lazenby; 
August 16, Rev. John Snyder; Atigust 23, 
Rey. Leon A. Harvey; August 30, Rev. Fred- 
eric H. Kent; September 6, Dr. William 
Everett; September 13, Dr. William Everett. 


Meetings. 


BURLINGTON, V1t.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church held a meeting on Monday, 
June 8, to take action in regard to the resig- 


_ nation of its pastor, Rev. Joel Hastings Met- 


calf. All present were unanimous in their 
expressions of regret that Mr. Metcalf’s 
3 renders acceptance of the resignation 
ssary. In the ten years of ministry to 
society he has given himself without re- 
e to the church. Under his pastorate 
Sunday-school has nearly doubled its 
the Basic People’s Religious Union 
vs marked growth in interest, and the 
ch membership has increased. 
ir. Metcalf and his most estimable wife 
e by their untiring and united efforts 
red themselves to every one; and they 
hosts of friends, not only in the 
who will wish them God- 
lew work, and hope for a 
health and strength to Mr. 


“es 
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Metcalf. The family will sail for England in 
October, where Mr. Metcalf will study at 
Oxford, while recuperating from the nervous 
strain caused by overwork. 


The list | 


CHANNING CONFERENCE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unton.—The April meeting of the Union 
was held in Fall River, the president, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord, in the chair. Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman gave an address on ‘The 
Minimizing of Sunday-school Difficulties,” 
and outlined the work in his own Sunday- 
school. Rev. Ernest J. Dennen, an Epis- 
copal minister from Trinity Church, New- 
port, then spoke on ‘‘The Teacher and the 
Teacher’s Problems.’’ He believes that 
the -Sunday-school teacher should be an 
educator to lead the pupil to spiritual heights, 
but not a moralist or a monitor. Mrs. 
Beatley urged the necessity of a graded sys- 
tem of instruction, with paid service for 
teachers and officers, and expressed the 
need of an abridged Bible. A vote of thanks 
was given to the speakers in the church, and 
a rising vote of thanks was tendered to the 
retiring president, Mr. J. C. Tripp of New 
Haven, who has presided at the conference 
for twenty years, and positively declined 
re-election. 

The ninth session of the conference was 
held at Providence, R.I., in the beautiful 
chapel of Woodbury Memorial Church, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, June 3. 
The president, Rev. A. P. Reccord, presided. 
After reports and business the company 
was invited to the vestry, where the ladies 
had bountifwlly prepared refreshments, and 
where Mr. Kent extended cordial greetings 
to all. The praise service was arranged 
and conducted by Rev. John I. Robinson 
of Brooklyn, Conn. Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness was expected to speak, but was unable 
to be present. Rey. Austin S. Garver took 
for his theme ‘‘The Use of Pictures in Sun- 
day-school Teaching.” With the aid of 
the stereopticon he described pictures of 
Michel Angelo, Millet, Raphael, and others 
in detail, quoting corresponding passages 
from the Bible. General discussion followed, 
and Mr. Garver answered questions regard- 
ing his methods and ideals. A vote of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Garver for his valuable 
address, to the Woodbury Memorial Church 
for its generous hospitality, and, by request 
of Mr. Kent, to the pilgrims who came hither. 


NEw ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The annual meeting of the Associate Alliance 
was held in Salem, Mass., June 3. 179 dele- 
gates were present. ‘The three Salem Alli- 
ances, represented by their presidents, Miss 
E. W. Silsbee, Mrs. F. H. Lee, and Mrs. E. V. 
Emilio, gave a hearty welcome to their 
guests; and to them is due much of the suc- 
cess of the meeting. Cordial greetings were 
given by Rev. Alfred Manchester, who, in 
alluding to the period of witchcraft, said it 
should be remembered that Salem at least 
had the credit of being the first town to come 
to its senses; for here it was that witchcraft 
ended. 

After the prayer by Rev. Peter H. Gold- 
smith, Mrs. Wells introduced, with a few 
general remarks, the subject of the morning, 
Missionary Work; and Mrs. Caroline S. 


Business Notices. 


J 

An Exhibition Worth Seeing.—The last few 
years have seen a wonderful development in willow, rush 
and reed furniture. To realize the full extent of this move- 
ment, one need only visit the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company and see the curious novelties in wil- 
low which are there on exhibition. A large number of 
pieces have been designed exclusively to their private 
order, and they represent inexpensive possibilities in furni- 
ture comfort which are bound to be of interest to every 
housekeeper. 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses, 


MR. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Marriages. 


In Francestown, N.H., oth inst., by Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, Daniel W. Duncklee, of Francestown, and Emma A. 
Knowles, of Walpole. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUN ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and nine special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
cemmodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


UNITARIAN GONFERENGE 


SEPT. 21, 1903° 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 


LARGEST ON REACH FRONT 
ACCOMMODATES 800 GUESTS 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Directly on Promenade and within two blocks 
of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference 

One in Room, $3.00 or $4.00 per day. 
Two in room, $5.00 or $6 00 per day. 
Three, two beds, in large room, $7.50 
per day. 

All ocean view rooms, according to 
size of room. 

Rooms with bath, sea and fresh water 
(hot or cold) en suite with room, $1.50 
per day extra for either one, two, or 
three persons’ use. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Atlantic City than the four days occupied 
by the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a 
full week or longer. 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms ; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending: to come to our hotel will confer 
as possible, engaging rooms 


a favor by writing as earl 
e assigned and ready before 


in advance, so they may 
arrival. =. ’ 
Communications will be acknowledged promptly. Send 


for our Booklet. 
W. E. COCHRAN, C. R. MYERS, 
Proprietor, 


Manager. 
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Atherton read the first paper, on ‘‘Why 
should the Branches do Denominational 
Work?” First, she stated, “because they 
are pledged to do it.” The National Alli- 
ance does not exist independent of the 
Branches, and its objects as prescribed in 
its By-laws are denominational. Second, 
because we need to have clearer ideas of 
what the Unitarian faith stands for, to feel 
that we possess what is for us a precious 
truth, and to realize that many others are 
reaching out for it. Then we shall be im- 
pelled to do missionary work, not sitting 
idle, but forgetting ourselves in love to God 
and man; and this can only be through ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Atherton then quoted from Word 
and Work, and wished that through its pages 
more Branches would learn of the varying 
needs and methods of other Branches; for 
it was a sorry day when a Branch wanted 
simply to be entertained. 

Miss Collamore, Miss Waldo, and others 
spoke in discussion of the paper; and then 
Mr. Rognvaldas Petursson gave an interest- 
ing account of the Unitarian mission work 
among the Icelandic settlers of the North- 
west. 

Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks gave the next 
address, on “Why should the Unitarian 
Denomination do Educational Work?” He 
maintained that no one has the right to call 
himself a Unitarian, or, indeed, to take any 
denominational name, unless he _ believes 
that name stands for the best religion in the 
world. If one feels this about his faith, it 
were as sensible to ask shall he feed and 
clothe his child and direct its brain and 
morals as to ask shall he direct its spiritual 
life. Education no longer means so many 
terms in school, but the harmonious devel- 
opment of the whole man, which cannot be 
complete if the soul is left out. The soul 
only is immortal; therefore, it is imperative 
that it be made worth living with through 
eternity. 

Rev. Mr. Latimer and others took part in 
the discussion; and then Miss Collamore, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
announced the candidates chosen for office, 
and expressed for the committee their regret 
that Mrs. Wells had declined a renomina- 
tion. Two amendments were passed: I. No 
director shall serve for more than three 
consecutive years. II. The executive board 
shall appoint, not less than three months 
before the date of the annual meeting, a 
Nominating Committee of three, whose duty 
it shall be to report a list of officers and direc- 
tors for election at the annual meeting. The 
following officers were then elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Mrs. 
Frederick T. Lord; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. F. H. Tappan, 171 Newbury Street, 
Boston; directors: Mrs. F. P. Hall, Kenne- 
bunk, Me.; Mrs. Edward Green, Exeter, 
N.H.; Mrs. Mary C. Warder, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; Mrs. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass.; 
Mrs. James Eells, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. W. H. 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. A. B. R. 
Sprague, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Augustus 
M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. W. S. 
Morgan, Derby, Conn. 

The closing address was then given by the 
retiring president, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
who has devotedly served the Associate Alli- 
ance since its formation eleven years ago. 

Mrs. Wells reviewed the history of the 
New England Associate Alliance from its 
organization at All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
in 1891, which, she said, was largely due to 
Mrs. Bernard Whitman and Mrs. George S. 
Hale, who was its first secretary. Mrs. Hale 
gave to it both system and inspiration: her 
giving of the roll-call was like a warm per- 
sonal greeting. Her reports in the Register 
were models of brevity and ease, the weak 
points of any speech never getting into print 
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under her fostering care of the rights. of all. 
Miss Mary I. Hall, the next secretary, car- 
ried on the office with the same discretion 
and cordial fellowship; and Mrs. Lord, her 
successor, has maintained the same high 
standard, which has made the position of 
secretary a real working power in our meet- 
ings. After alluding briefly to the various 
places in which meetings had been held, Mrs, 
Wells stated that, though the Associate Alli- 
ance could hardly be said to have had a 
policy, it did have two fundamental princi- 
ples. ; 

(1) Not to ask for money for causes, even 
Unitarian, at its meetings; (2) to cultivate 
fellowship of the spirit, for it is more helpful 
to comradeship and more inclusive in breadth 
of spirit to leave the financial order of appeals 
to the decision of individual Branches. At 
these meetings various phases of Alliance 
activity have been discussed in the afternoon 
sessions, the morning ones being given to 
presentation of subjects from a more general 
standpoint. Thus have we gained compre- 
hension of others’ methods in doing and of 
ways of thinking. 

Another great gain derived from our 
Associate Alliance has been the strengthen- 
ing of our Congregational principles. We 
have seen where we belong historically and 
where we are tending, as the historic con- 
tinuity of Congregationalism blossoms out 
into Aliance Branches. Through division 
have we attained unto unity of purpose, 
through difference in methods unto breadth 
of sympathy and knowledge. We have not 
been denominational as sectarianism inter- 
prets its synonyme. The word “Unitarian” 
is included in the whole of our corporate 
name, but our every-day title is typical alone 
of confederation. We have left denomina- 
tional issues to study class work in Branches, 
where they are so inherently, vitally impor- 
tant. If our meetings have made us more 
dependent upon our relationship to God than 
upon our relation to each other as Unita- 
rians, then our Alliance progress has been 
of orderly sequence. We can do so much: 
only let us not claim that our work, our mis- 
sion, is any more peculiar than that of any 
of the sons and daughters of God. 

The immediate future of this Associate 
Alliance will now ‘be shaped by other hands 
than mine, as your new president will guide 
you in the way of intellectual truth with as 
single-hearted an aim as has ever graced a 
president’s executive ability. I could not 
ask for you a dearer or a wiser officer. For- 
tunate are you also in your choice of a secre- 
tary. As for myself, when one is at the 
parting of the ways, it seems futile to say I 
have tried, so far between is desire to do 
one’s best from doing the best. May this 
Alliance become with each year a still stronger 
force in spiritual growth. 


Churches, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Rev. Frederick H. 
Kent: The Unitarian church was destroyed 
by fire, which started from some unknown 
cause, early on Sunday morning, June 7. 
A vigorous effort was made to check the 
flames, but the structure of the building 
offered little hindrance to the spread of the 
fire, and the building could not be saved. 
The loss is a severe one, not only to the 
society, but to the town. The church was 
the only one Jeft to connect the Northamp- 
ton of to-day with the town of stage-coach 
times, Built in 1825, of a simple and stately 
Grecian architecture, it has stood behind 
its screen of trees in the very centre of the 
town, an object of beauty and of historic 
interest. It was formerly known as the 
“Church of the Judges,” and was closely 
associated with the memory of many of 
Northampton’s most respected and _ hon- 
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ored citizens. Among the founders of the 
society were Judge Joseph Lyman, George 
Bancroft, Samuel Howe, Samuel Hinckley, 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club. Tutoring. Illustrated booklet ‘‘D” for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, 414 West 8th St.. 
PrarnFiEtp, N.J. 


{ Properly and bel pgeh Sd Re- 
aired, Cleansed, Disinfected, 
traightened, Packed Moth- 

Proof and Stored, at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
OLDEST IN NEW ENGLAND 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Telephone 1211-2 Oxford. Established 189s. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 130-Dage book beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tone Web . H. Hanley, N.E.P.A. 
Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THE ConGrREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. oy 

CuurcH ORGANIZATION, By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance.” $1.00 ire hundred. - 

Tue JupGment; The True Doctrine of the 
ws ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. / 

Tue Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LiperaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Joszryu. Prizsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 

the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
on hundred. 

HAT O'cLocK 18 IT IN Reticion? By Rey. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hund: 

A Sour with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred, 

Four Sermons on Raevivats. By Rey. S. M. 
ee $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

TuHEopors ParKER’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

Tur THEOLOGY OF _ THE Future. By Rev. 

ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 


ndred. 
A Workine Tueory tn Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. f 
Tue CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 
No. 26. Tus ResurrgcTion oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
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No. 27. SHORT AND LonG Virws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. Tue Unity of THE CurisTIAN CHURCH. 
No. 29. 
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and Asanath Mann, with their families. Its 
first minister was Rev. Edward B. Hall, 
and in its list of pastors occur the names of 
Rey. John Sullivan Dwight, Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, and Rev. Charles E. St. John. Apart 
from the loss of a monument so dear to all 
who knew it, the destruction of the church 
inflicts a severe financial blow to the society, 
which has just completed the raising of a 
considerable sum for the payment of its 
debt and the improvement of the old church. 
Fortunately, the work of repair had not been 
begun, and the funds given for that purpose 
are available for a new church; but these, 
together with the insurance, will not be suf- 
ficient to defray the cost. A parish meeting 
will be held immediately to consider the 
situation and formulate plans. Thanks 
to the uniform kindness of sister churches 
and other organizations, the society is amply 
provided with shelter for its worship in the 
immediate future. A most gratifying result 
of the event has been the resolution of sym- 
pathy and the offer of the building of the 
First Church, from which the Second Church 
seceded seventy-eight years ago. These 
resolutions were offered by Rev. L. Clarke 
Seelye, president of Smith College, and were 
unanimously passed by the society at the 
close of its morning service Sunday. They 
emphasize the disappearance of old differ- 
ences, and the reality of the fellowship and 
friendly co-operation which exists to a 
marked degree among the churches of the 
city. It is too early to state what measures 
will be taken by the society, but the people 
are looking forward hopefully and courage- 
ously; and it may be expected that before 
a year has passed the site of the old church 
will be occupied by a successor, dignified, 
commodious, and worthy of the traditions 
and the prospects of the Second Congrega- 
tional Society. 


Prospect Harsor, MeE.—Rev. William 
Safford Jones, who was in charge of the ser- 
vices here in the summer of 1899, will be 
minister in charge again this summer. The 
first service for the season will be held on 


july 5. 
Personal. 


In the past year Rev. Clay MacCauley has 
been preaching for the Bell Street Chapel 
Religious Society of Providence, R.I. Re- 
cently he received a unanimous call to the 
permanent pastorate of the society. The 
invitation was accepted, and Mr. MacCauley 
has entered upon his new office. The Relig- 
ious Society of Bell Street Chapel is an in- 
dependent organization, having its beginning 
about fifteen years ago under the ministry 
of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, and with the fi- 
nancial support of an endowment bequeathed 
for the purpose by Mr. James Eddy, a wealthy 
merchant of Providence. It was Mr. Eddy’s 
desire to “consecrate a temple to God, to 
truth, and to all that signifies and ennobles 
Humanity,” to “assist in founding and build- 
ing up a religious society which shall be 
guided by the highest principles of truth and 
right which the mind of our day can con- 
The church organization that has 


for its bond of union “the great principles 


of love to God and man and devotion to 
duty.” 


Bell Street Chapel is widely known 
many good things, especially as giving 
ity for the fullest freedom in the 
scussion of religious, ethical, and social 
questions, and yet as having been always, 
‘the largest measure, reverential, tolerant, 

mpathetic, and inclusive of seriously in- 


ot 


is a unique place, and is doing important 
se on be of educational, ethical, and 
gress, 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

‘Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


. The Ethics ef the Coal Strike. 
Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
Religion and the Children, 
A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
eens (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
ing. 

. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

8. Nearing. 

9. Glad te be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
é 
7. 


(By Rev. Robert 


Collyer.) 
Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 
ito 1. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 


Kingdom ef God, 


13. _U. The Problem of Bvil. 
14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil, 
1g. IV. Hew much we Knew about Jesus, and 
hew we Know it. 
1 Vv. Jesus and the Father. 
18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 
19. VI. The Disciple and the Church. 
a1, VII. The Way of Jesus, 
26. IX. The Originality of Jesus, 
27. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 
. XI. The Common Faith of Christendom. 


. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


12. The Birth ef Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. “The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


er. 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 


‘o-day. 
a2. The Voices of the Dead. 
a3. Religion and the Public Schools. 
24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 
a5. ‘The Son of Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
a8. The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 


Sermon. 

29. The Grace of God, (By Rev. John Cuckson.) 

32. Growing ag i A Sermon for May. 

33- The Point of View. 

34. Emerson the Preacher. 

35. In the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

36. Is it a Duty to be Cheerful ? 

37. The Jew in Christendom, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


ed thought in its own word and work. | series should be sent te 
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164 East 20th Street, New York 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


-». CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sentiby mail. 


Now ready: 


. The Inclusive God. 

. The Living Wage. 

These Troubled Times. 

God’s Love im Man’s. 

. The Thinking Heart. 

. The Uses of Great Men. 

. Authority in Religion. 

. The Resurrection and the Life. 
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Pleasantries. 


Emerson had no mechanical faculty, and 
it is recorded that his little son, seeing him 
at work with a spade, called out to him, 
‘«Take care, papa: you will dig your leg.” 


“Yes, sir,” the Philadelphia Press makes 
the builder say, “every house but one in that 
block is rented now.” “Ah!” said his humor- 
ous friend. ‘“That one, I suppose, is last, but 
not leased.” 


This was among the questions submitted 
by the civil service examiner: ‘‘What is a 
mirage?’ And this was the answer given 
by the applicant for a position: ‘A mirage 
is the act of getting stuck in the mud.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A mother asked her little girl what she was 
drawing, and the mite replied, “Little black 
devils, mummy!’ “But,” said the mother, 
“you should not draw devils: you should 
draw angels.” ‘How can I, mummy,” re- 
plied the child, ‘‘when I’se only got a black 
pencil ?”’— Gossip. 


A negro preacher used the word ‘‘ phenom- 
enon” freely in his sermon, and was after- 
ward asked to explain it. He expressed 
it thus: ‘‘Bredren, if you see a cow, dat not 
a phenomeno; if you see a distle, dat not a 
phenomeno; if you hear de bird sing, dat 
not a phenomeno. But, if you see de cow 
sitting on de distle and singin’ like de bird, 
dat would be a phenomeno!”’ 


Mr. Roe, of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society in Chicago, tells of a person 
who recently asked for ‘‘a book on kitchen 
gardening.” After everything of the kind 
had been submitted, it was discovered that 
he wanted “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” Another patron called for “Stay 
here till I get back,” and the order was finally 
filled with ‘“Tarry Thou till I Come.” These 
are authentic. 


“You have such strange names for your 
towns over heah!”’ said a titled Englishman. 
““Weehawken, Hoboken, Poughkeepsie, and 
ever so many others, don’t you know!” “I 
suppose they do sound queer to English ears,” 
said the American, thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you 
live in London all the time?’ ‘Oh, no,” 
said the umsuspicious Briton. ‘I spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, and 
then I’ve a place at Pokestogg-on-the-Hike.”’ 


“Frances,” said the little girl’s mamma, 
who was entertaining callers, “‘you came 
downstairs so noisily that you could be 
heard all over the house. Now go back, 
and come down the stairs properly.” Fran- 
ces retired, and in a few minutes re-entered 
the parlor. ‘‘Did you hear me come down- 
stairs this time, mamma?” ‘‘No, dear. 
This time you came down like a lady.” 
‘““Yes’m: this time I slid down the banisters,”’ 
explained Frances. 


A clergyman once saw an image of the 
Virgin Mary in the house of an English 
workingman, and asked him how it got 
there. ‘‘Well, you see, sir, it cum this 
way,” replied the host. “I was courtin’ o’ 
two sisters, Sally and Maria; an’ I wusn’t 
just sartin which to ’ave. One day, as I 
wor starin’ into a shop winder, I saw 
that ’ere statoot, with ‘Ave Maria’ under- 
neath it. That came right ’ome to me, so 
I med up me mind right off to ’ave Maria; 
an’ we was spliced. She been a reel gude 
wife to me, an’ so I bought the image to 
keep it in mind.”—Wesleyan, Halifax, N.S. 
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|The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
or conditioned students. 


NELL UNIVERSITY 
_Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 
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every kind. 136 Instruc- 
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hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College | ro ara one 


f25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
clinical and laboratory ———————— 
facilities. Opens October 8 Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY a hundred students 
plier Di =. linet. attendance. Elective 
courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
courses, leading to the 
degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph.D. For Cellege 
graduates only. ms September 17. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 
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